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as were his colleagues that it should be delivered in some shape. 
On this occasion, the Duke of WELLINGTON tendered to Ministers 
the prudent advice to get out of their difficulties with respect to 
Portugal as soon as possible. 

The debates have not passed without exhibiting a few of those 
little traits which, better than long harangues, serve to character- 
ize the various members. Lord Farnuam, on Tuesday, made a 
grievous complaint of the clergyman in Newtownbarry being 
withstood in an attempt to levy tithes; but gave not the slightest 
hint that a dozen ofthe recusants has been shot for their resistance. 
Sir Ropert INGxis's only objection to the Speech was, that it 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE PARLIAMENT—OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Tur overture is finished; but, had it not been for some more 
certain indications from other quarters, we should have still been 
at a loss to discover the theme. The King’s Speech is a docu- 
ment of little meaning. Sir Cuartes WeTHxerRELt did not ex- 
aggerate, when he said, that the existence of the Cholera—towards 
which, it seems, our good King, whom we had thought safe at 
Windsor, has been directing his attention “in the east of Europe” 
—was the only positive announcement in it. Why the most 
originating Ministry that the nation ever beheld, should put into 
the mouth of the most straightforward Monarch that ever a Mi- 
nistry served, such a string of commonplaces, we cannot guess ; 
unless it were their intention, on the first day of the session, to 
meet their opponents on that ground where their opponents are 
peculiarly at home—the vague, the general, and the inconse- 
quential. 

The leaders of the Tories, in both Houses, seem to have been 
sorely disappointed by the meekness of Ministers. They had 
bottled up their wrath with much care against the day of Parlia- 
ment’s opening for business; and it is amusing to observe the ex- 
pedients by which they sought to deliver themselves of the fruits 
of theirlong labours. The Speech, as it stands, presents no point 
on which to hang an objection. It was necessary to suppose'such 
a ‘Speech as would. The language, therefore, of the Anti-Reformers 
has been—‘ If the Ministers had said so, we should have said so.” 
Under shelter of this ‘“ if,".the various arguments which were 
meant to have been used, came forth, like long-drawn champaign 
—fiat, dull, and unprofitable, deprived of all that sharpness which 
might have given them a momentary zest. Every one has heard 
of the frugal widower, who drank the remains of the medicine 
which had been made up for his partner, on the principle that no- 
thing should be lost. The Tories, in the debate on the Address, 
acted on the same praiseworthy rule, with this difference, that in- 
stead of swallowing the draughts that had been prepared for their 
patients, they kindly forced them on their friends. 9 

The whole of Tuesday in the Lords, and Tuesday with a por- 

tion of Wednesday in the Commons, were occupied in talking of 
the Speech, which nobody ventured to impugn. We give the de- 
bate in both Houses at unwonted length, after taking great pains 
— the matter of every speech, and to perform strict justice to 
all, 
_ Thursday produced only desultory and conversational remarks 
in both Houses—on the intended business of the Session; on 
Taxes ; on the State of Ireland; on an incredible charge ven- 
tured by Sir Ropert Barzson against the Irish Government, 
and more especially against Lord Puunxert, on no better evi- 
dence than club-house rumour, which Lord Puunxerr has de- 
nounced as utterly false. 

The Reform Bill was introduced last night by Lord Joan Rus- 
SELL, and “ leave given,” after a few observations from Sir 
Rosert Pzet, rather remarkable for their subdued tone. The 
only alterations in the Bill are the extensions (all the alterations 
hitherto proposed have been extensions) of the franchise to seven 
years leaseholders of 50/., which was formerly limited to fourteen 
years ; and the insertion of Downton and St. Germain's in Sche- 
dule A (the former by the express desire of the noble patron), 
because, although eac possessing above 2,000 inhabitants, neither 
offers the means in itself or its neighbourhood of obtaining a full 
or free constitueney. All opposition to the Bill, in the House 
of Commons, is reserved for the second reading, on Monday, the 
4th July. It will evidently be feeble. 

In the House of Lords last night, Lord ABERDEEN made a long 
and laboured speech on the state of our Foreign relations; apolo- 
gizing for the non-delivery of it before; because of the superior in- 
terest of our domestic affairs, on which the debate on the Speech 
had turned. The fact is, the noble Earl, with good judgment, had 
taken home his sptech, and recast it to the occasion, determined 





contained no special acknowledgment of Providence. Sir Ropert 
Pret blamed Ministers chiefly for venturing to take off taxes 
without consent of Parliament; a practice which, both in itself 
and its consequences, Sir Roperr deems much more injurious 
than laying them on. Sir CHartes WETHERELL complained of 
the fervour of Lord BrouGHam's fancy, and the abundance of his 
tropes; and Alderman WartHMAN gave Mr. Hunt asevere lecture 
on the dullness and length of his speeches. 


1, THe Kine’s Speecu. The two Houses of Parliament had 
been cecupied on Monday in swearing in their respective mem- 
bers. On Tuesday also, in the House of Commons, a number of 
members were sworn in, the Speaker having taken the chair at 
twelve o'clock for that purpese. The body of the House of Lords 
was occupied by a numerous assemblage of Peeresses and other 
ladies, whose waving plumes and many-coloured attire contrasted 
gaily with the monotonous and somewhat sombre appearance of 
its ordinary occupants. The various members of the Royal Fa- 
mily arrived soon after one o'clock. Precisely at two o'clock, the 
second salute of artillery from St. James's Park announced the 
arrival of his Majesty at the House of Lords; where he was re- 
ceived by the Lord Chancellor, and proceeded to the robing-room, 
and thence, accompanied by the Great Officers of State, to the 
Throne. The Commons having been summoned to the bar, his 
Majesty, in a clear and distinct tone, read to Parliament the follow- 
ing gracious Speech. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen—I have availed myself of the earliest op- 
portunity of resorting to your advice and assistance, after the dissolution 
of the late Parliament. 

‘* Having had recourse to that measure for the purpose of ascertaining 
the sense of my people on the expediency of a Reform in the representa - 
tion, I have now to recommend that important question to your earliest 
and most attentive consideration; confident that in any measures which 
you may propose for its adjustment, you will carefully adhere to the ac. 
knowledged principles of the Constitution, by which the prerogative of 
the Crown, the authority of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people, are equally secured. 

“The assurances of a friendly disposition, which I continue to receive 
from all Foreign Powers, encourage the hope that, notwithstanding the 
civil commotions which have disturbed some parts of Europe, and the 
contest now existing in Poland, the general peace will be maintained. 

“‘To the preservation of this blessing my most anxious care will be 
constantly directed. 

‘* The discussions which have taken place on the affairs of Belgium 
have not yet been brought to a conclusion ; but the most complete agree- 
ment continues to subsist between the Powers whose plenipotentiaries 
have been engaged in the conferences of London. The principle on which 
these conferences has been conducted, has been that of not interfering 
with the right of the people of Belgium to regulate their interna! affairs, 
and to establish their Government according to their own views of what 
may be most conducive to their future welfare and independence, under 
the sole condition, sanctioned by the practices of nations, and founded on 
the principles of public law, that, in the exercise of that undoubted right, 
the security of neighbouring States should not be endangered. 

‘* A series of injuries and insults, for which, notwithstanding repeated 
remonstrances, all reparation was withheld, compelled me at last to order 
a squadron of my fleet to appear before Lisbon, with a peremptory de- 
mand of satisfaction. A prompt compliance with that demand prevented 
the necessity of further measures, but I have not yet been enabled to re- 
establish my diplomatic relations with the Portuguese Government. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have ordered Estimates of 
the expenses of the current year to be laid before you; and I rely with 
confidence on your loyalty and zeal to make adequate provision for the 
public service, as well as for the further application of the sum granted by 
the last Parliament; always keeping in view the necessity of a wise and 
wholesome economy in every branch of the public expenditure. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen—It gives me great satisfaction to state to 
you, that the large reduction of taxes which took place in the last and in 
the present year, with a view to the relief of the labouring classes of the 
community, has not been attended with a proportionate diminution of they fy 
p blicincome. I trust that such additional means as may be requirédy 4 
supply a part of the deficiency occasioned by these reductions, mayCbe.sor* j 
found without any material abridgment of the comforts of my people, “3% 1s: 

“To assist the industry, to improve the resources, and to maintaifi thé <. (4) 
credit of the country on sound principles; and on a safe and lastingdoun+}77,-, 
dation, will be at all times the object of my solicitude, in the promotiogts ji 
of which I look with confidence to your zealous cooperation. - Lik F 

. It is with deep concern that I have to announce to you the con EY 
progress of a formidable disease; to which my attention had been arly 2: = 
directed, in the eastern parts of Europe. Information having been ninghe t us 
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. Grey declared himself unable to understand it. 
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recently received that it had extended its ravages to ports in the Baltic, 
from whence there is a great commercial intercourse with my dominions. 
Ihave directed that all the precautions should be taken which experience 
has recommended as most effectual for guarding against the introduction 
of so dangerous a malady into this country. 

** Great distress has unhappily prevailed in some districts, and more 
particularly in a part of the Western counties of Ireland; to relieve 
which, in the most pressing cases, I have not hesitated to authorize the 
application of such means as were immediately available for that pur- 
pose. But assistance of this nature is necessarily limited in its amount, 
and can only be temporary in its effect. The possibility, therefore, of 
introducing any measures which, by assisting the improvement of the 
natural resources of the country, may tend to prevent the recurrence of 
such evils, must be a subject of the most anxious interest to me, and to 
you of the most grave and cautious consideration. Local disturbances, 
unconnected with political causes, have taken place both in this part of 
the United Kingdom and in Ireland. In the county of Clare, and in the 
adjoining parts of Roscommon and Galway, a system of violence and 
outrage had for some time been carried on to an alarming extent, for the 
repression of which the constitutional authority of the law has been ri- 
gorously and successfully exerted. By these means, the necessity of enact- 
ing new laws to strengthen the Executive Government with further 
powers will, I trust, be prevented. To avert such a necessity has been, 
and ever will be, my most earnest desire ; but if it should unfortunately 
arise, I do not doubt your firm resolution to maintain the peace and 
order of society by the adoption of such measures as may be required for 
their most effectual protection.” 

The Speech concluded, his Majesty withdrew, and in a few minutes 
after returned to the Palace. 


2. Tue Appress. The King having left the House of Lords, 
their Lordships adjourned until five o’clock. At that hour the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR was about to read over the Speech to their 
Lordships, when Lord ELLENBoROUGH suggested, that custom 
required they should first agree to the reading of some bill. The 
first reading of the Select Vestries Bill was then moved and agreed 
to; after which, the Speech was read by Lord Broveuam, and 
again by the Clerk. 

The Address was moved by the Duke of Norrotx. His Grace 
began by an allusion to the change in the law by which he was 
permitted on that occasion to address the House, 

** My Lords, in rising to move that an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, expressive of the hearty concurrence of this House in the 
sentiments and views expressed in his Majesty’s most gracious speech, 
this day delivered from the Throne, I feel that I stand in need of your 
Lordships’ kind indulgence, which I trust will be extended to me. I 
claim it, my Lords, on stronger grounds than are usually alleged on such 
occasions; because till, by an act of justice of the Legislature, I was re- 
stored to the full enjoyment of the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
the pride of Englishmen,—I had been little accustomed to address any 
public meetings, much less such an assembly as that in whose presence I 
now stand. Attached, as I have been from the earliest period of my life, to 
the institutions of my country, I have now, therefore, the additional ties 
of gratitude to support and defend those institutions.” 

His Grace proceeded to commend the several clauses of the 
Speech in their order; and ended by proposing an Address, which 
was, as is usual, an echo of the Speech. 

On the Address being handed to the Lord Chancellor, in 
order that his Lordship might put the question upon it, it appeared 
that, instead of running in the usual form of resolutions to be 
submitted to a Committee of their Lordships, in order that the 
Committee should draw it up in proper form for presentation to 
the King, the Duke of Norfolk had arranged it in the first instance 
in the form in which it was the Committee's duty to arrange it. 
When the Lord Chancellor had read the words “ We, your.Ma- 
jesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
pore, humbly assure your Majesty’—he was immediately assailed 

y loud cries of ‘‘ Order!” followed by cries, not less loud, of 
“*Proceed!” His Lordship paused in consequence; and a debate 
arose, whether the Address should be read as the Duke of Norfolk 
had moved it, or whether it should be withdrawn, and a form 
similar to that in which noble Lords on former occasions had 
moved addresses be substituted. The Duke of BuckincHAamM 
called for the reading of the Address as it stood. Lord ELLen- 
BOROvGH said, if read in that form, a reference to a committee 
would be unnecessary. Earl Grey saw nothing in the form to 
supersede such a reference; although, if it were deemed of any 
importance, it was easy to alter the form to that usually adopted. 
Lords Etpon and SHarressury concurred with Lord Ellen- 
borough in stating, that the proper form was that of resolution. 

Lord BroveHam observed— 

One noble lord told him to read the Address in the first person ; another 
said it must be read in the third person; and he no sooner began to read 
it than he was directly stopped; so that there was no possibility of his 
learning what he was todo. He would venture to suggest, that, without 
being called upon to change the language of the Address, he might be al- 
lowed to read it as proposed, and then put the question uponit. He 
understood that, when adopted, it would be sent to a committee to be 
considered and drawn up; and therefore he conceived, with great sub 
mission to others of their Lordships better conversant with the forms and 
privileges of the House, that no harm could arise from his reading the 
Address which had been moved, and put the question for its adoption to 
their Lordships. 

Lord ELLensorover having repeated his objection, Lord 
He thought 
the discussion a most unprofitable one. There was no wish 
nor design of precluding any kind or extent of discussion; 
mor did he perceive that the slightest inconvenience could result 
from it. If there was blame in its adoption, Lord Grey added, 
he must bear it, for he had recommended it to the Duke of Nor- 


. folk, on the supposition that it was the course usually followed. 


‘He would put it to the candour of Lord Ellenborough and the 
House, whether an important discussion ought to be delayed on so 
IMsignificant a point of form. 


He hoped that their Lordships would suffer the Address to be read in the 
way in which it had been proposed, so that every member of the House 
might be enabled to form a judgment upon it—that the Lord Chancellor 
would be allowed to proceed without experiencing any further interrup- 
tion; which could not have any other purpose but that of creating delay, 
and which would not conduce to the dignity of the House or to the main- 
tenance of its privileges. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH again spoke in maintenance of the forms 
of the House; in which, he insisted, though only forms, there was 
yet reason—they maintained the privileges of the House, and by 
so doing secured the interests of the kingdom. Two errors of in- 
advertence had already occurred in the course of that evening,— 
the first in the Chancellor's beginning to read the Speech before the 
first reading of a bill was moved; the second, that which they 
were still discussing. These might be drawn into precedent ; and 
this was not atime when it was consistent with the duty ofa 
Peer to allow any privilege of the Peerage to be infringed. Ifthe 
Address were agreed to in its present form, there was no reason why 
it should be sent to a committee ; and if not sent to a committee, 
one of the occasions invariably enjoyed by their Lordships, of dis- 
cussing the address on bringing up the report, as well as on its 
being referred, would be lost. 

The Duke of Buck1ineHam remarked on a third inadvertence, 
—namely, on the Lord Chancellor's having put the question on 
the Address being read. The Duke of Norfolk could call for its 
being read, as matter of right. 

The Marquis of LanspowneE—“ I do not think it possible that 
the noble and learned Lord on the woolsack should put any ques- 
tion to your Lordships as to the reading of the Address.” 

The Duke of BuckiIneHam—* I heard the noble and learned 
Lord do so.” (Laughter.) 

Lord Brovenam was still desirous of knowing from the House 
what he was todo. One noble Lord cried ‘* Read!” another cried 
“No!” Then he was told this and that must be done. “ Must 
be done,” was easily said, but where such opposite directions were 
given, he would like to know which must be done? Lord 
Brougham said, if the House would indulge him, he would read 
the Address in the third person; which seemed all that was re- 
quired. (Loud cries of “ Order!) 

It was here suggested, that as the Duke of Norfolk had moved 
the Address, he was the fittest person to mend it. 

Lord Hotuanp stated the rule on such occasions. Whena 
Peer made a motion, he was considered first to read it as part of 
his speech, and afterwards to write it at the Table. Ifany mistake 
accidentally occurred in the motion, it was usual to permit the 
mover to correct it. 

The Duke of Norrotx and the Marquis of LonponpERRY 
rose together. The Marquis seemed disposed to dispute prece- 
dence with the Duke, but gave way to the remonstrance of Lord 
Holland. The Duke of Norroxx then withdrew the informal do- 
cument, and substituted a resolution in the usual form. This 
done— , 

The Marquis of LonponDERRY said— 

He thought it a most extraordinary circumstance that the members of 
Government, which was so very tenacious in urging points of order on 
futile pretences at the close of Jast session, should find fault with the 
noble Baron Elienborough for standing up in defence of the principles of 
the House, which were infringed by the Government’s want of official 
knowledge or negligence ; which had prevented the noble Duke from 
being properly prompted as to the manner of shaping his motion. (Cries 
gi, = ae My Lords, it is a very trite and old saying, that no- 
thing is so unlike as a simile. So, from what I have observed within the 
last hour, if I were to make any criticism on Parliamentary proceedings, 
I should say that nothing was so disorderly as a debate on order. (Laugh- 
ter.) The noble Lord who has just sat down has drawn this observation 
more particularly from me, by carrying disorder to its complete summit ; 
beyond which disorder can no further go. The noble Lord has, in the 
course of a single sentence, contrived to violate three distinct orders of 
the House. The most prominent of these violations was his alluding to 
what had passed not only ina former debate, nor even ina former ses- 
sion, but in a former Parliament.” 

The point of form at length satisfactorily settled, the Earl of 
Muerave was permitted to second the Address, On the sub- 
ject of Reform he said— : ee 

His opinion on the necessity of promoting measures of religious and 
political freedom had been long formed. The presence of the noble Duke 
in that House was a proof of the advantage which had resulted from the 





too tardy concession of the claims of the Catholics, Could any man pos- 
sessing feeling have heard, without emotion, the noble Duke, in express- 
ing those sentiments which he had long entertained, touchingly allude to 
the length of time during which he had been kept out-of ‘the practice of 
Parliamentary speaking, and have seen him struggling against an embar~ 
rassment which was so becoming when so explained, to give utterance to- 
his sentiments? He trusted that, with such disinterested support as that 
of the noble Duke, the great oe of Reform would be carried to a 
happy issue. When he recollected the vituperations which had been 
thrown out against its advocates, he could not help thinking that the 
| support of the noble Duke was a most fortunate circumstance. The Re- 
formers were accused of a desire to level all distinctions ; and yet the 

measure they brought forward was supported by the first subject of the 
| land ; they were attacked as enemies to all vested interests ; and the noble 
| Duke was the first to come forward to make a sacrifice of what were 


deemed vested interests in order to give accomplishment to their wishes, 
Lord Mulgrave defended the interference in regard to Bel- 
| gium, by the precedent of the interference to prevent Louis the 
| ourteenth from placing his grandson on the throne of Spain, 
| on which occasion Parliament called by address on William the 
| Third to interfere. Lord Mulgrave was of opinion, that if minor 
details could be arranged, the best guarantee of the future tran- 
quillity and prosperity would be found in the personal character of 

| the Prince whom they had selected as their Soyereign. 
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The good sound sense of that Prince, and his long residerce in this 
country, had, he was sure, taught him the wise tolerance of party feel- 
ing, and the indulgent regard to wide, though honest differences of poli- 
tical opinions. With such a Sovereign, he had no doubt that Belgium 
would enjoy a tranquil position amongst the states of Europe. 

Having proceeded to notice, in a cursory way, the var'ous topics 
of the Speech, he returned to the important topic with which it 


opened— 

They who, in common with himself, advocated a reform in Parliament, 
had been accused of a disposition to favour a revolution. Those who 
took up this opinion went upon an argument with respect to the elective 
franchise, which was altogether fallacious. The elective franchise was 





given to particular bodies for the benefit of the whole community, not 
from any original claim of right in certain parties individually, or as 
a body; and if, in the course of time, the franchise so placed failed of its 
intended effect, it was not only in the power, but it was the duty of Par- 
liament to modify or extend it as it might think proper. Another accu- 
sation against the advocates of Reform was, that the reform which they 
proposed would overthrow the constitution. To this he should not feel 
it necessary to reply, till he heard it proved that the House of Commons 
was not intended to be a House of Commons representing the people, 
but the property of some few of their Lordships, or other individuals of 
considerable influence. If any attempt were made to prove this position, 
the accusation would call for some reply. Another objection was this— 
that the system of representation, as it now existed, was coincident with 
the prosperity of the country. The argument of coincidence was most 
fallacious, when the prosperity of the country was assumed as a conse- 

uence of the existence of such places as Gatton and Old Sarum. When 
they referred to the prosperity of the country, let them look at the ma- 
nufacturing districts which had grown up since the franchise had been 
given to particular towns which had long since gone to decay. Nothing 
was more conclusive as to the question of Reform than this,—that though 
the measure was opposed by a large and powerful party, not one of them 
would stand up and say that he was not a Reformer. But as most of 
those Reformers held that the franchise was inviolable, there was an end 
at once of all Reform, except they waited for that slow and tedious kind 
of reform which was to result from the discovery of the corruption of 
particular boroughs. The period at which such reform could be rendered 
efficient was, at best, extremely remote, and at all times undefined. 
Amongst the other arguments used against the measure was, that it 
would expose the property of individuals to danger ; but there was a vast 
distinction between that property which might be alienated and that 
which it was unconstitutional even to call property. The right of send- 
ing a member to the House of Commons was nota right conferred for 
individual advantage, but a public trust delegated for the public good, 
and removable if that good requiredit. There was an immense difference 
between the right which was conferred on a member of the other House 
and that enjoyed by a Peer. The great privilege of a Peer was its indivi- 
duality; though, like other public rights, it was supposed to be conferred 
for the public good: but there were two parties to the right conferred on 
the members of the House of Commons—the party choosing and the 
person chosen; and the one held his right only by the right of the other 
tosendhim. The right of the one might be taken away by expediency, 
but that of the other could not be taken away without a revolution. 
There was no foundation, then, for saying that the right of the elective 
franchise in particular bodies was as indefeasible as that of the House of 
Peers, or that the modification of one was only a step towards the destruc- 
tion of the other. It had been asserted, he knew not with what shadow 
of reason, that the House of Peers could not preserve its station in the 
country, unless its battles were fought by its nominees in the other House 
of Parliament. (Hear!) He had taken occasion to advert, in a former part 
of his speech, to the principle of non-intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries ; but he must say, that the worst kind of inter- 
ference which their Lordships could adopt was that of interfering in the 
internal concerns of the other House of Parliament. They would find, 
as had been found by certain ambitious states, that the worst security 
they could have for the continuance of their influence in another coun- 
try, was that of an army of occupation. 


Lord Mulgrave here alluded to a remark of Lord Rolle in the 
eourse of the preliminary discussion, as indicating an intention 
of that Lord to move an amendment; but Lord Rouie denied 
on he had any such intention. Lord Mulgrave then concluded 

y saying— 

He had embraced the opinion at great personal sacrifice, because he 
‘was convinced of its necessity. He need not remind their Lordships of 
the remark of Lord Bacon, that Time was a great Reformer; but he 
might add to that remark, that Time was a most unsparing creditor, and 
that in proportion as his demand was delayed, was increased the demand for 
interest ; in that he was a very usurer ; those who looked to Time for Reform 
did not seem to take into consideration the extravagant interest they should 
have to pay for the delay. Had Reform been granted at a much earlier 
period, it might have been satisfactory and sufficient on a less extensive 
scale than was now required and was necessary. 

The Earl of Wincuitse a rose for the purpose of declaring, that 
he must thenceforth withdraw the unqualified support which on a 
former occasion he had stated himself ready to give to the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey. . 

That support he had tendered, not because he had adopted the opinions 
of many members of the Cabinet, or from any attachment to Whig prin- 
ciples, many of which he had always considered to be most injurious to 
the best interests of the country, but from his entire confidence in the 
character of the noble Earl at its head,—a character marked as his had 
ever been by honesty and consistency, and adorned by some of the 
highest gifts and attainments. 

ie now withdrew it, not from any difference of opinion on the 
subject of Reform— 

To the principle of the Reform Bill he was friendly ; though there were 
parts of it which, after the best consideration, he was still determined to 
oppose. His change of feeling was not to be attributed to this; but he 
would honestly and fairly say, that he perceived the differences said to 
have once existed between Whigs and Tories were not wholly at an end. 
He would honestly say, that after the passing of those two great mea- 
sures, the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and of the Roman Ca- 
tholic disabilities, he had thought that all distinctions of Whig and Tory 
ceased to exist, and that, having both professed themselves anxious for 
the maintenance of the Constitution, they were now thoroughly united 
in their desire to support it. 


privileges of the people to a degree that must endanger the balance 
of the constitution—who sought to dissolve the connexion between 
the Church and State, which had been productive of so many ad- 
vantages, and to put down that Protestant ascendancy which he 
deemed essential to its wellbeing. His Lordship adverted, in gene- 
ral terms, to gross attacks on the House of Lords within the last 
two months by the Daily Press, which pretended to support Minis- 
ters; to the aim, under cover of correcting abuses in some parts of 
it, to destroy the constitution altogether, and to establish a republie 
onits ruins ; and above all, which he could hardly believe, 1o Mints- 
ters having allowed Mr. O'Connell to escape condemnation and 
punishment,—a man whom, Lord Winchilsea said, he would eall 
“one of the most unprincipled agitators that ever disturbed the 
peace of the country.” 

He wished that his words might be wafted far abroad, for he spoke 
of that which was his honest conviction, and which he would never re- 
tract. He repeated, that that person had excited the people till they 
were now in some places in open rebellion. 

His Lordship concluded by declaring himself ready to forget 
and forgive what was past, and professing himself once more @ 
true Protestant Tory as he was. 

After the Earl of Winchilsea had finished his political recanta- 
tion, there was a marked pause, which no one seemed inclined te 
break. The Lord Chancellor was called on by several members 
to put the question ; and his Lordship was about to do so, when 

Earl Grey rose, and said, that as no one seemed inclined te 
follow Lord Winchilsea, he felt himself compelled to do so, in order 
to set himself right with the House and the public. While he re- 
gretted the withdrawing of Lord Winchilsea’s support, he must 
state, that, anxiously as he had waited for them, he had heard ne 
grounds assigned for it that did not rest on facts and circumstances 
with which his Majesty's Government had no connexion. Lord 
Winchilsea had spoken of contemplated measures which would 
destroy the due weight of that House in the constitution. What 
were they? Not Reform, because he had promised Government 
his support on that subject. 

Not in reference to Reform, then, could the noble Earl have refused 
his confidence to Ministers ; but, as it seemed, because he thought there 
were certain persons who, under the mask of Reform, and under the pre- 
tence of supporting his Majesty’s Government, aimed at the destruction 
of the constitution. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Duke of Cumberland.) The 
noble Duke, the illustrious individual who echoed that sentiment, how 
could he unite with the noble Earl? That illustrious personage was one 
who did not think any Reform necessary (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Minis- 
terial Benches) ; on the contrary, he prided himself on his consistent.op- 
position, at all times, and under every circumstance, to any consolidation 
or extension of the rights of the people. (Renewed cheering.) 

The Marquis of LonponpeRry rose toorder. It was irrega- 
lar, he said, in any noble earl to attack an illustrious personage om 
account of imputed principles—he had not himself stated them te 
the House. 

Earl Grey—“ Is it inconsistent with order? is it not the right 
of any earl, of any viscount, or any baron in the House to state 
what he thinks of the public conduct of any peer of Parliament?" 
(Cheers.) 

He went on to comment on the doctrine of Lord Winchilsea, 
that he could no longer support the Ministry because the Ministry 
were also supported by persons who entertained designs against 
the constitution. 

He remembered well, that Lord Winchilsea had announced himself a 
convert to Reform, in consequence of the conduct of the two Houses of 
Parliament. Now, suppose the noble Earl had then proposed a plan of Re- 
form, would that plan have been less a mask for the designs of the ene- 
mies of the constitution than the Reform proposed by the Government? 
And would not the noble Earl have denounced with indignation these 
who charged him with a design to introduce anarchy and confusion, be- 
cause such persons might be found among the supporters of his plan? 

Lord Grey had been all his lifea Whig; he had been educated 
in Whig principles—those principles which he equally professed 
when Lord Winchilsea proffered him his support, as he now did 
when Lord Winchilsea came forward to withdraw it. When he 
arrived in town previous to last session of Parliament, he fount 
that Reform was, by many who up to that period had opposed it, 
generally looked on as that which could no longer be safely ep- 
posed. They all recollected what, under these circumstances, was 
the effect of the declaration against Reform made by the Duke'of 
Wellington. 

With the firm conviction that Reform was necessary—that there 
existed in its favour a feeling such as could not be very safely repelled— 
(and subsequent events had proved the correctness of this conviction) 
he undertook the formation of a Government on the principle of Reform 
in Parliament—such a Reform as would not overthrow the Constitution, 
but preserve it—a Reform constructed not with a view to court the 
favour of revolutionists, or assist the objects of parties hostile to the 
Constitution, but calculated to enable the Government to support the 
prerogatives of the Crown, the rights and privileges of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the institutions of the country, and to establish the 
liberties of the people on a firm and secure basis, and construct a House 
of Commons which would pass measures beneficial to the porwr 
He and his colleagues acted upon this principle, and had nothing to 
with those matters which induced the noble Earl to withdraw his confi- 
dence from the present Cabinet; matters to which the noble Earl would 
have been equally exposed, and liable to an imputation of a connexiom 
with them, if he had been the individual to propose a plan of Reform. 

Lord Winchilsea had insinuated that the Government was con 
nected with persons who were hostile to the Church establish- 
ment —that some of the members of Government were hostile to if, 

Who were they? For him-elf, he was heart and soul a Protestant; an 





Nor had he changed because he had the slightest suspicion of 
the integrity of the Ministers, but because Ministers were con- 
nected with a large party which advocated the extension of the 


affectionate member of the Church of England, believing it to be the very 
best Church that had ever existed in the world. But when the noble 
Earl stated his opinion of the necessity of what he called an intimate 
union between Church aad state, he begged to know precisely what 
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it was that the noble Earl meant by an expression which was rather 
yague and general. If the noble Earl meant by an intimate union 
between Church and State, that support from the Government to 
the Church which might be reasonably looked for with a view to a due 
performance and exercise of Church rites and privileges, and that sup- 
port which the Church could afford the Government by the inculcation of 
such maxims of morality and religion as might render the people obedient 
to the established authorities, and happy and contented in their respec- 
tive situations, he perfectly concurred with the Noble Earl in his view of 
the union that ought to subsist between Church and State; and to such 
a connexion he was a friend as well as the noble Earl. But if the noble 
Karl meant by his expression a political union between Church and State, 
with a view to the political support of the Government, through the 
agency of the Church, he dissented from the noble Earl in his approba- 
tion of such a union, and thought that when the Church interfered in 
politics, it seldominterfered with advantage to itself, and often with great 
detriment and injury to the public. 

Lord Winchilsea had spoken of Protestant ascendancy—a 
phrase which Earl Grey could not approve: 

He deprecated all religious distinctions, which he considered calculated 
fo impair the interests of the Church; and here was the difference be- 
tween Lord Winchilsea and himself. Lord Winchilsea had not yet got 
over his objections to the great and healing measure that was carried 
through Parliament three years ago, the intent of which was to abolish 
religious distinctions. On that principle Earl Grey at least had sup- 
ported it—on that principle he thought no sacrifice too great to effect 
wt. If Lord Winchilsea thought to support Protestant ascendancy by 
keeping alive religious distinctions and religious discord, long fatal to the 
peace and wellbeing of Ireland, he was very much mistaken. The object 
could not be effected by means such as these, which too many—Oh, short- 
sighted men!—had employed to promote the interests of the Church. 
Karl Grey was not afriend to attempts at maintaining Protestant ascend- 
ancy by such means as tended to continue feelings of separation and ani- 
mosity between the members of different religious sects, 

With respect to the means of preserving the ascendancy of the 
House of Lords,—or, he should rather say, the due influence of 
the House, and its fair preponderance in the balance of the Con- 
stitution, to which also Lord Winchilsea deemed the Government. 
hostile,—he was also at issue with that noble Lord. He could not 
think that the interests of the Peers would be best consulted by 
rendering them odious to the people. 

He did not think that the act of taking away power which was ob- 
noxious from some members of the House, and giving to the whole that 
species of influence which was wholesome and salutary, could be fairly 
considered as being dangerous to the House or to the just balance of the 
Constitution. Was it the House of Peers as a body that would be affected 
by Reform in Parliament? By no means; it was a certain number of 
individuals comparatively small in that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, that would be deprived of privileges which they now possessed and 
exercised with no advantage tothe country, but the contrary. These 
persons would no longer be able to goto a Minister and say, “We are 
seven !” (Cheers and laughter). No longer could they be able to carry their 
point by threats of desertion if their demands, perhaps exorbitant and 
wnreasonable, were not instantly complied with. t 

After noticing the charge of Lord Winchilsea against the Press, 
and the difficulty, and, where there was no difficulty, the inexpe- 
diency in many cases, of punishing such publications, Lord Grey 
adverted to the case of Mr. O'Connell. 

The noble Earl had alluded to this case in terms which it might have 
been as well to abstain from applying to any person in his absence ; and 
he seemed to say that in this instance there had been something like an 
evasion or compromise of a prosecution instituted by Government, 
Ministers had certainly instituted a prosecution against Mr. O'Connell at 
atime when they thought such a course necessary ; and as certainly, if 
the dissolution of Parliament had not intervened, the prosecution would 
have been allowed to take its course; but at the dissolution of Parliament 
the law under which the prosecution had been instituted expired, and the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown in Ireland and in this country 
being to the effect that the prosecution could not be maintained, it was 
necessarily abandoned. There was no compromise, nor any thing like 
compromise contemplated. ; : 

The Earl of WincuitseA, in explanation of his charge against 
the immediate supporters of Government as advocates of Revolu- 
tion and enemies to the Church, said, he alluded to a toast given 
by the Sheriff of Northumberland at a dinner where Lord Howick 
was present,—namely, ‘‘ The sovereignty of the people, the source 
of all legitimate power; and to another, given at a Northampton 
election dinner,—* The liberal Clergy of the Church of England,” 
which was followed up by ‘“‘ The Dissenters of England.” 

Earl Grey thought it somewhat strange, that a grave charge, 
such as Lord Winchilsea had brought forward, should have no 
better foundation than an election-dinner toast, and that toast 
a misreported one. It was ‘* The people, from whom all sovereignty 
is derived,” that was drunk. He did not, nor did his son, approve 
of abstract truths (and this was one) being embodied as toasts, and 
Lord Howick was sorry for its introduction at the Northumber- 
and dinner. As to the other toasts, he thought them very inno- 
cent. If some of the Clergy had shown themselves illiberal, he 
hoped they were but a small part of the Church. 


The Duke of CumBeranp, adverting to the expressions made 
use of by Earl Grey in the commencement of his speech, asked, 
in what part of the thirty years he had sat in Parliament he had 
shown a spirit of hostility to the liberties of the people ? 

Acting with the friends around him, who were all strenuous friends of 
liberty, he felt it necessary to vindicate himself from the charge of being 
an enemy to freedom. He was for maintaining the Constitution as it then 
stood, and for preserving to the King, to the Aristocracy, and to the 
Commons, the enjoyment of just and equal rights and privileges. 

Qn the Reform Bill, he would make up his mind when he had 
heard the arguments for and against it. 

Ear] Grey said he was not aware that he had spoken of the Royal 
Duke as an enemy to the liberties of the people. 

«What I think I said was, that the illustrious Duke prided himself on his 
eonsistent opposition to every measure for improving the rights, consoli- 
dating or extending the liberties, of the country ; and that on that ground 
ke concurred in the opposition to the Reform Bill. These, I believe, 








were the words which T used; and these words I can neither retract nor 
modify. “Every measure that has been brought forward, whether 
for the extension of religious or civil liberty, has uniformly met the de- 
cided opposition of the illustrious Duke.” 

Earl Fatmourtn complained of the allusion to an alleged ex- 
pression of one of his family—‘ there are seven of us.” It wasa 
malicious tale, circulated in the libellous newspapers, for the pur- 
pose of casting obloquy on his house. 

Earl Grey said, his avocations necessarily rendered him a very 
irregular newspaper reader—he quoted it from Bubb Doddington’s 
Diary. The ancestors of Lord Falmouth, for any thing he pre- 
tended to know abont them, might deserve any eulogium their 
descendant saw fit to pass upon them. 

Lord WuHarncLiFFE expressed a hope, that they would come 
to the consideration of Reform in that spirit of candour which was 
requisite to its due discussion. There would be no violence on 
the Opposition side of the House. In respect of the Reform Bill, 
if they were to confide in the speech which they were then discuss- 
ing, it could never be renewed ; for it went to denude the Peers of 
their privileges, and to compel them at all times, and on every 
occasion, to succumb to the House of Commons. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe went on to comment on the late dissolution, and especially 
on the speech of the Lord Chancellor on the day on which the 
dissolution took place. 

On the day previous to that memorable dissolution, he had heard by 
the voice of common report, that such a measure was in agitation, and 
that ata moment of peculiar interest when the public service was likely: 
to sustain injury from its operation. Under such circumstances, he felt 
it his duty to move an address to the King, praying that his Majesty 
would abstain from the exercise of his Royal prerogative of dissolving 
Parliament, and accordingly gave notice of a motion to that effect. The 
next day, when he came down to the House, he found that the dissolu- 
tion (if he might so speak) was actually in progress. He, nevertheless, 
contrived to have the address which he had moved inserted in the jour- 
nals of the House; and then it was that he heard the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack assign a reason for the dissolution that seemed to 
have gained credit with himself, owing to some perversion of mind for 
which Lord Wharncliffe could not account, but which, at the same time, 
was entirely contrary to the fact. It was, in reality, as untrue as any 
thing which had ever been uttered in either House of Parliament; and 
he had, therefore, looked forward with some anxiety to the time when he 
could legitimately call on him for an explanation, ‘‘ What!” said the 
noble and learned Lord, ‘* will any one pretend to assert that the King 
has not an undoubted right to resort to his Royal prerogative of dis- 
solving Parliament, when the House of Commons have adopted the un- 
precedented course of refusing the Supplies?” Now this was decidedly 
untrue, for they were not even presented with an opportunity of refusing 
the Supplies. The Ordnance Estimates were, indeed, to have been 
brought forward on the previous evening; but they had not come on 
prior to the division against Ministers; so that the imputation of such an 
offence (for an offence it would be if they were influenced by factious 
—_! was undeservedly prejudicial to the Anti-Reform Members in its 
effects. P 

Lord Wharncliffe proceeded to argue, that this charge of stop 
ping the Supplies, so untruly made by Lord Brougham, had essen- 
tially served Ministers at the elections ; and Lord Brougham, when 
he made it, was quite aware of its importance in that point of view. 
There were other points on which Lord Wharncliffe said that 
Ministers were severely reprehensible, and in none more than in 
the use which they had made and sanctioned, of the name of the 
King, first in Parliament and afterwards in the country. Could it 
be denied that the use of the King’s name had materially influenced 
the returns ? 

In fact, when the friends of the Constitution, or he would plainly say 
the high Tories, presented themselves to the electors requesting their 
support, they were generally answered by a refusal couched in some such 
terms as these—‘‘ We’re for the King and the Reform Bill: he has shown 
us that he wishes to have it carried, and we shall therefore support it.” 
Conduct such as this, Lord Wharncliffe insisted, was sufficient to destroy 
every feeling of confidence in the present Administration. They had 
evinced a willingness to make use of the excitement produced amongst 
the common people of the country, and were, consequently, in his opis 
nion, unfit to be intrusted with the government of the state. es 

His Lordship considered the conduct of Ministers after the disso- 
lution as improper as it was before— 

On the Monday after, the Lord Mayor of the city of London gave notice 
of iJluminations, and it was at the same time announced that the King 
intended on a certain day to honour the citizens with his company to 
dinner. The illumination was attempted, but proved a failure; anda 
second illumination was consequently appointed for the Wednesday ’ fol- 
lowing. The riots which grew out of this celebration elicited a display of 
bre he would call the greatest imbecility on the part of the Secretary of 

tate. ; 

The result of the elections had been—not a House of Commons, 
but a Chamber of Delegates, commissioned to vote for ‘the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” : 

Should the measure pass the House of Commons, then he would say, 
God direct their Lordships! for never before was an assembly placed in 
so difficult and embarrassing a situation. There was no disguising the 
truth, that it behoved them to fortify themselves with temper, prudence, 
and moderation, as there was a body of men amongst them whose mo- 
tives for opposition to the Reform measure were 'so liable to miscon- 
struction. For his own part, he would rather forfeit ten thousand times 
the amount of property that he happened to possess—he would rather 
resign his rank, and descend to the station of acommon English gentle- 
man—than vote for this Reform Bill as now constituted. (Cheers from 
the Opposition.) wa 

The Marquis of Lanspowne thought the best defence of the 
dissolution, so much complained of, was to be found in the result 
of the elections. ‘With respect to the introduction of the King’s 
name, it had never been introduced until it became necessary. to 
rebut the assertions, both false and unconstitutional, that his Majesty 
did not approve of what his servan‘s had counselled. Montesquieu 
had examined, and Burke had eulogized the British constitution— 
the Reform Bill would only tend to make it more and: more worthy 
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of the criticism of the philosopher and the panegyric of the orator. 
There were in the Funds no less than 300,000 investments below 
100/., while those above 1007. amounted only to 20,000 ; did their 
Lordships think, with wealth so diffused, and with education and 
a desire of political power so universal among the population of 
England, it would be safe or practicable to exclude large masses 
much longer from a share in the franchise? When Lord Wharn- 
cliffe spoke of the Reform Bill as destructive to the privileges of the 
Peers, Lord Lansdowne would tell him that the best security for 
those privileges was the giving to the people an interest in their pre- 
servation, by admitting them also to a share in the representation 
of the empire. Lord Wharnceliffe had painted the difficulties of 
their Lordships, should the Reform Bill be passed by the Com- 
mons, in very ‘strong and very exaggerated colours. If they aban- 
doned those claims which they could neither justly retain nor ex- 
ercise—if ihey came to the consideration of Reform without heat, 
there was not the slightest reason for supposing that the people 
would not respect their Lordships in the conscientious discharge of 
their high duwies. The Speech recommended such a Reform as 
was consistent with the privileges of their Lordships; and the 
Speech did not, he could assure them, deal in unmeaning words. 
No encroachment on these privileges was contemplated or intended. 
Lord Wharne.iffe had alluded to the illuminations, and to the 
Lord Mayor; and in that allusion he had, unintentionally no 
doubt, misrepresented the conduct of the latter. It was surely un- 
necessary to say that the idea of an illumination did not originate 
with the Lord Mayor, any more than with the Ministry. He had 
post: oned it from one day to another, and that was all the con- 
nexi nhe had with it. The damage in the City, he had been as- 
sured did not exceed 1907.; he did not know the amount of da- 
mage in the West end of the town, but he believed it was much 
less than had been at first reported. 

The Marquis of Lonponpgrry claimed a hearing, as one of 
the parties injured on the night of the illumination. He had not 
mended, nor did he intend to mend his windows; he would pre- 
serve them as a monument of the lawless power by which the city 
was on that evening ruled. It was no doubt singular, that all 
those who had opposed Reform were sought out and marked by 
the rabble on that occasion. The Marquis went on to remark on 
the Ministerial professions of moderation. The fact was, that the 
Ministry had presented to Parliament a measure which was not 
only chimerical, but out of the accomplishment of which it was quite 
imposs'ble to say what might grow. This measure, the Marquis 
said, was not concocted by Ministers, but by some of their hired 
underlings ; and Ministers adopted it because they could not get any 
thing better> The Marquis expressed his regret, that on the last 
day of the late session any difference should have occurred be- 
tween him and any of their Lordships. The blame of the whole 
affair lay with the Lord Chancellor, who threw down his hat on 
the woolsack, and rushed out of the House in so strange a way, 
after saying the House of Commons. had stopped the Sup- 
plies—ai assertion which was negatived by the Speech, in which 
the dissclution was assigned to quite a different cause. 

Wasit to be woadered at, that when they fouuad the noble Lord, who 
oughtto be an example of decorum to that House, departing in this man- 
ner from the honest truth of the transaction—was it to be wondered that 
ethers should feel, and be roused from their ordinary meekness ? 

The \larquis went on to find fauit with the Belgian interference 
—with Lord Ponsonby’s leiter—the conduct of Government in the 
Trish elections ; where Ministers, the Marquis said, had so coupled 
the Bill and the name of the King, that the electors thought they 
would commit high treason by voting against a Reform candidate. 
His Lordship concluded by stating, that he did not in‘endto move 
any amendment to the Address; the only alarming part of which, 
he said, was the allusion to the Cholera Morbus—as the S;eech 
affirmed nothing, it was impossible to hang an amendment 
upon it. 

Lord Metznourne, who was suffering from indisposition, spoke 
to the particulars of the illumination; which, he complained, 
had been greatly misrepresented. A representation was made to 
the Lord Mayor on the Saturday, that an illumination was con- 
sidered desirable; his Lordship appointed Monday ; but on a se- 
cond representation that there would not be time for preparation, 
he fixed on Wednesday for that purpose. A proclamation ap- 

eared in certain newspapers, which indeed it would have been 

ighly culpable in the Lord Mayor to issue; but the plain answer 
fo this was, that he did not issue it, nor did he know any thing 
about it. The only notice he did issue was that by which the 
illumination was postponed from Monday to Wednesday. He 
had communicated with the Lord Mayor as soon as he knew that 
an illumination was contemplated, and was informed that the de- 
sire for such a ceremony was too strong for suppression; nor, 
indeed, did he know of any means by which that which was per- 
fectly legal was to be suppressed. “With respect to the destruc- 
tion of property, he was not aware that any occasion of the kind 
had occurred without it. When Mr. Cobbett refused to illuminate 
at the celebrati yn of the peace of Amiens, he was not aware that 
those who now displayed so morbid a sensibility when the case 
was their own, were at all deeply affected; the observation then 
was, that Mr. Cobbett deserved the treatment he received by his 
obstinacy and folly. On the late occasion, every expedient to pre- 
vent outrage was had recourse to that the limited number of the 
police rendered practicable; and whoever affirmed that Govern- 
ment had not done its utmost to preserve the property of the com- 
younity, affirmed what was wholly false. 

Lord Wuarncitrre wished to know, whether Lord Melbourne 
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meant to compare the peace of Amiens wite the late dissolution 
the issue of a. great war with the issue of a contest between tie 
parties in Parliament ? 

Lord Me.Lsourne meant no such thing; but if the feeling of 
the public mind in favour of an illumination was equal, then the 
cases were in every respect similar. It mattered not that a man 
refused to illuminate his windows from perversity or-obstinacy of 
disposition—he had a right to be protected even in his pervers ‘ty 
and obstinacy. The breaking of Mr. Cobbe't's windows, fifo cn 
years ago, was exactly analogous to the breaking the other day. 

Lord WHaARNCLIFFE again observed, that the Home Scerc'ary 
ought to have prevented much of the mischief that occurred ; ) ut 
did not, so far as he was heard, explain how, 

The Earl of Mansrikip and the Marquis of CLEVELAND Y se 
together; when Lord Wiiirncliffe sat down, and after some "s- 
cussion, the Earl was allowed to proceed, on the ground thet he 
had something particilar to state. The only new partic: lar 
stated by Earl Mansfield was, that on the night of the illuns.a- 
tion he had called on Lord Melbourne, and that Lord Melb 2 
had stated then what he on Tuesday stated inthe House, "orl 
Mansfield then went on to notice the fact and manner of th. 'Us- 
solution; he stated the pledges of Ministers, the stages o” ‘he 
Reform Bill, the majority on the second reading, the prosee ‘5a 
azainst Mr. O'Connell, the hurried manner in which the King © as 
advised to come down to Parliament—in noticing which, his L rd- 
ship alluded, of course, to Oliver Cromwe J's dissolution 0° ‘he 
Long Parliament. He asked Ministers, if they communic. '.d 
Lord Wharncliffe’s motion to his Majesty? If they did, ‘hoy 
were bold; if they did not, they were uniaitiful servants. 2 
noble Earl then adverted to the Lord Chancellor's parting spo. h 
and particularly to the glance which, Parthian-like, he she! D- 
hind him when he left the House —a glance whieh, Lord M .as- 
field said, still rankled in his breast. The Earl repeated ‘he 
Chancellor's words, and insisted that there was a didference "2 
tween stopping the Supplies, and refusing them, He conten... -d 
the circulation of the story of the stoppage through the country — 
the use of the King’s name in the debates and out of docrs— 
instanced Mr. Fox’s India Bill, in proof that a King might con at 
to the introduction of a measure and yet oppose ils prog .s. 
Every act of the King was of course suggested by his ¢sunse" vs 
His Majesty was now popular, and the Bill was popular, bee 
he and the Bill were connected with each other; but popular.ty 
not always good. He lamented the excitement that had prey 
even in Scotland, where the populace went so far as tu contem, "ot 
spoliation of property; tu elfect which, they wanted notuing but 
a planand a leader, He conchided by mentioning, as a pecu- 
liarity of every scheme of Reform, that it was suppoited by those 
who were opposed to the institutions of the country. r 

The Marquis of CLeveLanp said that Lord London lerry was 
not correct in stating that the windews of those only who re 
opposed to Ministers and the Bill were broken by the populace on 
the occasion of the illumination. His windows were broken, 
although his opinions ia favour of the Bill were well known, 

The Marquis of LonponprErry said he must attribute the faet 
to the circumstance of the Marquis of Cleveland having lent his 
support to so many governments lately, that the people did not 
know to which he belonged. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said, that after the speech of Lord 
Mansfield—a speech which had evidently been prepared, and with 
which, therefore, it was the more agreeable to grapple, he must 
say a few words, in order to set him and other Lords ng it on cere 
tain matters of fact, in respect of which the Earl had shown him- 
self somewhat ignorant and somewhat forgetful. Three noble 
Lords had charged him with stating that the Parliament was 
dissolved because the House of Commons had stopped the Sup- 
plies. Had he done so, he must have been the veriest mot that 
ever addressed an assembly. On the previous night, a debate on 
the very question of the dissolution had rayed for five hours in the 
House of Commons. He himself had already advised the dissolu- 
tion ; it was known that he had, by at least a dozen in the room. 
The Commissivn necessary for the dissolution had been prepared 
the night before. Under such circumstances, no man, with a head 
on his shoulders, could make such a declaration as was attributed 
to him. 

“*T will now tell your Lordships,” continued Lord Brougham, ‘ what 
I did say (Loud cries from the Opposition of Hear, hear!). 1 have before 
this evening sat in this House—I have before had opportunities of ascer- 
taining that such sounds as T have just now heard cannot much move me. 
(Cheers.) I will not be urged by such cheers to say that which I would 
not have said without any such excitement. (4 murked silence.) What 
I said was, that if any thing were necessary to justify the dissolution, the 
conduct of the House of Commons on the preceding night was such as 
to afford that justification. (Continued cheering on both sides.) Although 
Iam not bound to acknowledge reports, I will even adopt the words of 
that to which the noble Lord has referred; and I will say, that in the 
construction which, in common candour, must be put on the words—reé- 
ferring to the facts known all over London—those words cannot be under- 
stood as they have been explained this evening. I hold in my hand the 
paper referred to by the noble Lord, and I will read the words: ‘ He had 
never heard it disputed that the Sovereign had the right to dissolve Par- 
liament ; more particularly’—and here | will say, as these words ‘ more 
particularly’ have been commented on (Loud cries from the Opposition of 
* Read, read!’)—with submission I will say, that although I am Speaker of 
your Lordships’ House, I will be treated with the respect due to any Peer 
init. Placed by the favour of his Majesty in the highest seat in this 
House, I will not be interrupted by calls such as no person is assailed with 
in either House of Parliament, or in any public meeting even.” (Cheer- 
ing.) His Lordship then proceeded: ‘ He had never heard it disputed 
that the Sovereign had the right to dissolve Parliament ; more particularly 
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when the House of Commons had adopted the unusual course of stopping 
the Supplies.’ ‘I will say,” added Lord Brougham, “‘ that if any twelve 
men were taken, knowing all the facts, they would interpret those words 
asJusedthem.” (Cheers.) ; 
Lord Brougham admitted, that, technically speaking, the Com- 
mons had not refused the Supplies; but the House had met to re- 
eeive the report on the Ordnance Estimates; Ministers were in 
their places ready to have it brought up, and the House insisted on 
adjourning without permitting it to be brought up. It was not of 
the slightest practical difference, whether a man, when applied to 
for money, refused to give it, or walked away without vouchsafing 
an answer, and, having thus adjourned himself, left the applicant 
te gaze on the wall instead of the cash. Lord Londonderry had 
spoken of his tossing down his hat and flouncing out of the House 
when the King was still at the Horse Guards ; and other Lords had 
alluded to the same supposed indecorum. The account of his be- 
ao given by these noble historians was untrue from beginning 
0 end. 
He did not leave the House until he received a positive order from the 
fg, communicated to him by the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
im these words—‘‘ The King doth command the Lord Chancellor instantly 
to give his attendance upon his Majesty, who waits at the bottom of the 
staircase.” It appeared to him that the only person who had any right to 
be offended on that occasion, was the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod; who, finding him slow to obey the summons, pulled him, with his 
usual courtesy, by the sleeve, and added, ‘‘ Did you hear what I said ? 
The King has arrived, and is at the bottom of the staircase”? Where- 
ety he ran, or rather walked as swiftly as he could, to meet his 


y. 

Lord Brougham went on to advert to the illumination, about 
which so many complaints had been made. He ridiculed the no- 
tion that the feelings of the people were to be controlled by no- 
tices from Lord Melbourne or the Lord Mayor. 

Prevent the illumination !—Repress the demonstration of popular feel- 
ing !—Bridle the joy with which all London was exulting!—Chain down 
the minds of 600,000 citizens, by throwing alittle of the Home Office dust 
an their eyes! 

“hee certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa, quiescent |” 
He knew, indeed, the effect of popular feeling on that head, and he had 
suffered from it; for missiles were no respecters of persons,—they smote 
Whig as well as Tory. He remembered when a certain bill, after sixty- 
four days’ debate, was laid aside, there was a ferment in the public mind, 
which led to an illumination; and he, from no disinclination to showa 
respect for that deeply-injured and persecuted individual, and from no 
desire to conceal his unbounded joy at the great triumph of justice, but 
by accident, forgot to illuminate, and he was pelted and his house was 
pelted. Who were his Majesty’s Ministers in those days? Men with 
whom he had no connexion, nor his noble friends. Did they send to 
eounsel the magistrates to tell the people not to put up lights? No; they 
knew their duty better than to think of such nonsense. 

There were but two other points that it was necessary to notice, 
—the use of the King's name, and the influence exercised by Go- 
vernment in the elections. The latter had never been used more 
sparingly. With respect to the Sovereign's name, the most remark- 
able allusion he had heard to it was that made by the Earl of 
Mansfield that very night. The case mentioned by the noble Ear! 
was not the only one in which private influence had been used 
with George the Third. 

When his noble friends had been turned out of power, on the question 
of Catholic emancipation, which hadsince been carried, some advice had 
been given to the Crown; but in the present case there were no secret 
advisers, or if there were, they would be treated with scorn by an honest, 
upright, and straightforward prince. 

Lord Farnuam (who was very imperfectly heard, from the Peers 
rising to quit the House) adverted to a copy of the speech from 
the Throne, which had appeared in the Times of that morning, 
before it was made known to the members of Parliament; from 
which he argued a connexion of Government with that journal, 
and he asked whether it did not work on the public mind in favour 
ef a dissolution. His Lordship went on to notice the state of Ire- 
jand, where a clergyman, distraining for his tithes, had been as- 
sailed by a mob. If the Government could not put down such 
doings with the powers they possessed, they ought to ask for 
greater. Lord Farnham alluded to the exertions of Mr. O’Con- 
mell at the Irish elections, by his personal exertions and by 
writings ; and contended, that if opportunity were given, it could 
be easily proved that Government had been equally busy. 

Lord PLunxerrt said, Lord Farnham was so steeped in incu- 
rable prejudice in regard to Iveland, that his knowledge of it and 
its affairs was worse than absolute ignorance of either. Ireland 
was not disturbed, as Lord Farnham imagined, because of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, but because Catholic emancipation was so 
Jong in being conceded. It was equally absurd to look on eman- 
eipation as a concession to Mr. O'Connell—it was a concession to 
justice, and was supported on that ground alone. Mr. O'Connell 
was the greatest foe to emancipation, and yet the people of Ireland 
were to be told, on the highest authority, that it was of his sole 
procuring : was it to be wondered that, in such circumstances, his 
power for mischief was great? With respect to the prosecution 
against him, Lord Plunkett denied that any compromise, or any 
thing like a compromise, had taken place; in proof of which, his 
Loniship detailed the various steps of the action against him. The 
expiry of the act rendered the pronouncing of judgment impossible, 
and with the act expired all the common law powers arising out 
efit. The disturbances in Clare, Lord Plunkett said, had been 
Rly a servile war, and had happily yielded to ordinary remedies. 

principal cause of the evils of Ireland was a surplus popula- 
tion; and the employment of that population—not the introduc- 
tion of poor-laws, which would be attended with interminable diffi- 
eulties—was the proper remedy. 





Lord Ropen said, the tranquillity of Clare was like that of a 
barrel of gunpowder, that waited only for the application of the 
torch to explode. 

The question was then put on the Address, and agreed to; and 
afier the sessional orders had been moved and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury had been appointed Chairman of Committees for the seven. 
teenth time, the House adjourned, at the late hour of three o'clock, 


In the House of Commons, the Address was moved by Mr. 
PeLuHam, member for Lincolnshire; and seconded by Sir J. B, 
JOHNSTONE, member for Yorkshire. Mr. PELHAM, in commenting 
on the recommendation to Parliament of the question of Reform, 
took occasion to remark on the very decided manner in which 
that question had been welcomed by the people. 

“* Out of 82 county members, 76 had been returned pledged to support 
the Reform Bill. (Loud cries of * Hear !’ from the Opposition, re-echoed from 
the Ministerial benches.) Out of 50 members for cities, 42 had been re- 
turned pledged also to support the Bill. He might be accused of vanity 
in speaking of himself, and yet when he recollected that in the last Par. 
liament he had represented a small borough, and that he now sat fora 
large county, he did think that his case furnished an illustration of 
the feelinz aut of doors in favour of Reform. He had been called upon 
by the freeholders of one of the largest counties in England to represent 
them. He had been called upon to accept this honour against his own 
wish, and against the wishes of his family. He, an inexperienced man, 
had been called upon to supersede in the representation of the countya 
gentleman of ability and experience, whose father before him had also 
been one of the representatives of those freeholders who had now selected 
Mr. Pelham for that trust. That he should have been so selected, to the 
exclusion of a gentleman of so much greater ability and experience, was, 
in his opinion, a very strong proof of the anxiety for Reform out of 
doors.” (Hear, hear !) 

The rejection of the enemies of Reform was as strong a proof of 
the feelings of the people as the return of its friends. He particu- 
larly alluded to the cases of Sir Richard Vyvyan and General Gas- 
coyne,—the former the mover of the amendment on the second 
reading, the latter of the amendment that had thrown out the Bill. 
Af‘er commenting on the other topies of the Speech, Mr. Pelham 
again reverted to the subject of Reform ; which he implored the 
House to receive and entertain in the spirit of moderation. 

If ever there was a measure which demanded a fair, an attentive, anda 
moderate discussion, the measure of Reform was that measure; and nos 
tuiag could be more unwise than to debate its provisions in an angry 
spirit. The people out of doors, notwithstanding all the anxiety they had 
demonstrated for Reform, had conducted themselves with the greatest 
moderation ; and he felt assured that the members of the House of Com- 
mons would dono less. ; : 

In alluding to the great and leading topic of the Speech, Sir 
JOHN JOHNSTONE said— 

He could not but consider it a subject of high congratulation to this 
country, that, under the blessing of God, at a period like the present, 
when Europe was convulsed with a contest of opinions, and when the 
principles of the feudal age were crumbling around them, the sceptre of 
these realms should be swayed by a monarch who seemed anxious to 
direct rather than oppose the current of public feeling, and whose sole 
object was to secure the happiness of his people, and the permanency of 
our institutions, by placing them in harmony with the progress of events, 
and the first wishes of aa enlightened community. (Cheers.) If, previs 
ous to the dissolution of the late Parliament, any doubts existed as to the 
nature and extent of these wishes, such doubts must now be entirely re- 
moved by the manner in which the country had responded to the appeal 
of its sovercign, , 

Sir John concluded, as Mr. Pelham had done, by expressing a 
strong wish that no acrimony would be allowed to mingle in the 
discussion of the great question. 

For some moments after the motion had been read by the 
Sneaker, no one seemed inclined to address the House. Atlength 
Sir Ropert Pret rose. He observed, that the Speech was di- 
visible into two great branches—that which related to our foreign, 
and that which related to our domestic policy. On the former, Sir 
Robert said he would decline entering,—partly because he was as 
yet without the requisite information, partly because of the ab- 
sence—the necessary absence—of the Foreign Secretary. Onthis 
last topic, Sir Robert was very facetious. 

He presumed that his noble friend would be returned by some popular 
place. (4 laugh.) He thought it hardly possible that he would knock at 
the condemned schedules A and B for an admission to that House. 
(Cheers and laughter from the Opposition.) He could not help thinking 
that this was a case which exhibited a practical proof of the advantageous 
working of that system of boroughs which afforded at present an oppor- 
tunity for effecting the return of a member of Parliament, who was also 
a responsible member of the Administration of the country; and he 
could not but think that danger might be apprehended from the total de- 
struction of them. ‘ 

Sir Robert did not intend to enter on any premature debates 
these observations had been called forth solely by the absence of 
Lord Palmerston. He thought the recent conduct of the French 
Government towards Portugal required explanation. On the 
subject of Reform, the language of the Speech was so very general, 
that it bound no man to any thing. No consideration should re- 
strain him from the performance of his duty in commenting on the 
dissolution of Parliament. He did not question the King's right 5 
although, in 1807, something like that was done by Lord Holland, 
partly founding on an opinion of Lord Somers, when Lord Hol- 
land tock occasion to draw a distinction between the dissolution 
of Parliament during the currency and at the termination of a ses+ 
sion. He was quite aware of what Ministers had gained by the 
dissolution ; but though the opinions of the people of England and 
his own might differ, that did not affect his view of the measure. 
One consequence of the sudden dissolution had been the remission 
of taxes without the consent of Parliament—for instance, the coal, 
slate, and barilla duties. ‘There was no necessity for a dissolution 
until the authority of Parliament was procured to that remission 
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He thought that the fact of taxes being taken off, not imposed, 
and the remission being thus an act of favour to the people, in- 
creased instead of diminishing the danger. Sir Robert next ad- 
verted to the assertion that Parliament was dissolved because the 
Commons had refused the Supplies. This allegation was con- 
tained in the address of Sir James Graham to his constituents. If 
it had been well founded, there would certainly have been a most 
sufficient ground for the dissolution; yet he did not believe that 
that act was at all connected withthe vote of the 21st March, but 
was founded on the vote on General Gascoyne’s motion. It never 
had been the practice to construe an adjourned debate on the Esti- 
mates into a stoppage of the Supplies. Mr. Hume had repeatedly 
adjourned a debate on the Estimates without any such construc- 
tion. But the cause of the dissolution was put beyond all doubt 
by the declaration of Lord Althorp in his address to the electors 
of Northampton, in which he stated that it was determined the 
day before the division on the Liverpool question. The mover of 
the Address had said that 72 county and 42 city members were 
pledged to support the Bill. 

If gentlemen had given any such pledge, they might possibly find them- 
selves in a very awkward predicament, for it might occur that no such 
bill would bé presented. (Laughter.) The Speech from the Throne had 
spoken of Reform in such a manner as to lead him to hope that the words 
were meant to convey a delicate censure on the last, and a just compli- 
ment on the future, Bill. (Laughter.) Where the Speech referred to 
“ the authority of both Houses of Parliament,” it seemed to him to con- 
vey a severe rebuke upon all those who had been telling the House of 
Peers, and in no equivocal language, that in point of fact they had no 
discretion to exercise on the subject, and that if they did not at once ac- 
cede to the Bill, the interval would be very short before they might be 
struck out of all power to interfere at all. Hesaw with great satisfaction 
the same words used in the present Specch as in the last, with the addi- 
tional passage, ‘‘ that you will carefully adhere to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the constitution, by which the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of 
the people, are equally secured.” He did hope that he was not wrong 
when he expressed his confidence that these words, ‘‘ the authority of 
both Houses of Parliament,” had not been lightly or fortuitously adopted, 
but that they were meant to declare, that in the new Bill to be introduced 
there would be some things different from the last Bill—some new pro- 
visions calculated to maintain the influence of the constitution, the main- 
tenance of which he considered to be guaranteed for the true and per- 
manent interests of the people. 

Lord AtrHorp replied to the observations of Sir Robert Peel 
on the propriety of the dissolution. That act of Ministers had 
been fully justified by the event. The adjournment of the debate 
on the Ordnance Estimates could not be confounded with ordinary 
cases of adjournment ; it was part of a combined system of war- 
fare, which showed that it was impossible for Ministers to proceed 
with that House of Commons. With respect to the difference 
in the two Speeches, which Sir Robert had so ingeniously 
criticised, Lord Althorp said, that if any one, in consequence of 
that difference, expected a bill at all different from the last, he 
would find himself mistaken. Sir Robert had claimed a right, 
though he differed from his countrymen, to defend his opinions: 
Lord Althorp claimed the same right when he differed from Sir 
Robert. With regard to the charge against Ministers of exciting 
the people, Lord Althorp wholly denied it. 

The people of England were attached to the institutions of the country, 
and had given every proof of their attachment; but for a long time they 
had seen defects in those institutions, and it was not surprising that 
they wished for a Reform, by which alone they could be preserved to 
them. It was not in the power of any Ministers to raise in the people 
such an enthusiasm asthe country had just evinced, if there had not been 
adeep and general cause of the public unanimity of feeling. All that 
Ministers had done, was to give the people hopes that their wishes would 
be complied with; and their hopes kindled, all the feelings which had 
before existed were poured out, and rose to that pitch of enthusiasm 
which they had ali witnessed. 

_ Lord Manon said, Ministers had talked a great deal of reduc- 
tions, but the only real reduction which they had attempted was 
of the number of English representatives ; which his Lordship 
termed a reductio ad absurdum. He passed a high eulogium 
on the late Parliament; and deeply regretted that he did not see its 
shining lights illuminating the present. He looked round in vain 
for the classic knowledge of Vyvyan, the practical abilities of 
Acland—the popular torrent had not even spared Mr. Bankes! 
Lord Mahon denied that the people were satisfied with the Bill: 
one party accepted of it in deference solely to the supposed will of 
the Sovereign—a second because they imagined that they must—a 
third because it might lead to something else. The Radicals were 
not satisfied with it, though they were content to take it in the 
mean while. Lord Mahon did not pretend to be in the confidence 
of these people—he held no seat in their unholy Sanhedrim ; but 
they spoke loud of their dissatisfaction even to the uninitiated. 
Mr. Hume had only conciliated their acquiescence by stating, 
that the Bill, though it did not provide for ballot and ‘universal 
suffrage, naturally led to them. 

Mr. Hume defended the conduct of Ministers in having recourse 
to the dissolution. 

He recollected that honourable members, on his right and on his left, 
had dared his Majesty’s Ministers to appeal to the people. He recollected 
it being said that they would go to the hustings with the Bill in their 
hands and claim the merit of having opposed it. Where had this been 
done? Wasit in Oxfordshire? Was it in Dorsetshire? Was it in any 
other place where a contest had taken place? 

Instead of wasting the time of the House in complaints against 
Ministers, the plain course for their opponents, now they saw 
what the sentiments of the country were, would be to acknowledge 
their mistaken opinions. They ought to take their beating in 
good part. The success that Ministers had met with was a proof 
they were right, and he hoped it would continue, 





Mr. Arrwoop deprecated the dissolution, as having led to the 
remission of taxes without the consent of Parliament. 

Mr. TrEvor (member for Durham) contended, that although 
there was a feeling in favour of Reform, it was by no means uni- 
versal, and already a reaction had taken place. 

Mr. Trant condemned the unprecedented, unconstitutional, 
and mischievous use of the King’s name, and declared, if he 
thought he could get a single member to second him, he would 
move an amendment in order to put his sentiments in that respect 
on record. 

Mr. Hunt regretted that no intention existed of an interference 
on behalf of the Poles, to relieve whom he would willingly give up 
half his possessions. He alluded to the story of arms being deli- 
vered from the Tower for the use of the Russians; and complained 
of the bodies of the men killed at Merthyr being buried without 
a coroner's inquest. With respect to the Reform Bill, he would 
give it his support, though he wished it had gone farther. If any 
of the Tories, with whom he was represented as in alliance, would 
propose a bill on a broader basis, he would vote for it in pres 
ference. 

Mr. GrorGce LAs said, the story of the arms was wholly with- 
out foundation; none had been, nor would any be, given out for 
the purpose alleged. The cause why an inquest was not heldon 
some of the bodies at Merthyr was plain. When the military re- 
tired after the first suppression of the riot, the mob took posses- 
sion of the town, and éarried off the bodies and buried them. On 
two bodies, however, an inquest had been held; and the evidence 
proved that the firing was justifiable and necessary ; in fact, it did 
not take place until thirty of the soldiers’ muskets had been 
wrested from as many of the party, and was purely in self-defence. 

Mr. SapueEr regretted that the Speech took no notice of any 
legal provision for the Irish poor. Ifno Irish member took up the 
question, he would himself submit a proposition to the House on 
the subject. Mr. Sadler said he had the authority of an Irish pre- 
late for stating that nineteen-twentieths of the landed proprietors of 
Ireland were absentees. 

Mr. SHEIL said, it was easy to fit Reform to Ireland, but not 
easy to fit Ireland to Reform. The minds of the people had been 
goaded by the wrongs of centuries, and it required delicate and 
skilful treatment to convert their agitation into the elements of 
national prosperity. Mr. Sadler seemed to contemplate a tax on 
absentees ; but to relieve the poor by that means, was, Mr. Sheil 
feared, impracticable. The population required to be instructed, 
as well as relieved. The time was gone by when the Catholic 
clergy might have been connected with the state by pecuniary ties; 
but they might still be employed as the channels for diffusingr 
education among the people. 

Mr. GeorGe Dawson reverted to the question of the dissolu- 
tion, and the alleged stopping of the Supplies. After telling over 
the events of the evening previous to the dissolution—the ques- 
tion of Sir Richard Vyvyan to Lord Althorp at five o’clock—the 
answer of his Lordship—the commencement and close of the 
debate on the Liverpool election case—the speech of Lord 
Brougham, which, he contended, completely contradicted the 
speech of Lord Althorp—Mr. Dawson went on to read and come 
ment on the address of Sir James Graham to his constituents in 
Cumberland, 

‘The last division, which had the effect of delaying the Supplies’—~ 
(Cheers from the Opposition, answered by cheering from the Ministerial 
benches) —‘‘ I doubt much,” said Mr. Dawson, ‘‘ whether the right honour - 
able Baronet will cheer when he hears the whole of the sentence. 
‘ The last division, which had the effect of delaying the Supplies, left no 
alternative’—(Cheers renewed from the Ministerial benches)—‘ left no alter- 
native” (Renewed and vehement cheering.) Gentlemen have cheered that 
quite enough—(4 laugh, und cheering continued)—‘ left no alternative? 
(Renewed laughter and cheers.) Gentlemen mistake if they think they 
can get rid of the sentence in this manner—‘ left no alternative but that 
of abandoning the Bill, and appealing to the sense of the people.’ (Loud 
and continued cheering from the Ministerial side of the House.) From this, 
then, it appears that the last division which took place, at one in the 
morning, left no alternative but that of abandoning the Bill, which, ac- 
cording to the noble Lord, was abandoned at five o’clock in the after- 
noon.” 

Mr. Dawson went on to contend, that not a man who voted 
against Ministers on the occasion in question had an idea that he 
was refusing the Supplies, or that he was doing any more than 
Mr. Hume had done a hundred times, The assertion could only 
have been broached for paltry election purposes. And what was 
the result of the dissolution, so hastily adopted ? 

No act of appropriation had been passed; and, with respect to the 
Ordnance Estimates, none of them had been voted. The Government 
were in an awkward situation; for if they had gone on paying the Ord- 
nance expenses, they must come to that House for an act of indemnity ; 
or if they had funds to meet the expenditure, either from the sale of 
stores, or from a residue of last year’s votes, the absurdity of the clamour 
that had been raised about the public service having suffered from the 

ostponement of the votes was aggravated in a tenfold degree. They had 
a a great deal about the triumphant result of the elections, and the 
majority which the Ministry had in that House: he could only say, that 
wherever he had exercised any franchise, he had found himself met by 
the most unfair, perverted, and improper influence on the part of the 
Government. He particularly alluded to the election for the City of 
Dublin, where the most abandoned use was made of the Government ip- 
fluence that ever disgraced any election. He had received letter after 
letter from gentlemen, explaining why they had voted for the Reform 
candidates, and stating that they had no alternative between voting for 
the Reform candidates and giving up their situations under the Irish 
Government. These facts should be borne in mind when honourable 
members opposite vaunted themselves upon being the actual representa- 
tives, freely chosen, of the people; and that, too, when it would be easy 
to show that influence had been exercised by Ministers, to the total 
disregard of even the exteriors of decency, 
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Sir James GraHam said— 

Mr. Dawson had spoken in atone of personality which it seemed to be 
the desire of the House to be laid aside. He felt that if such personali- 
ties were directed to him, that was not the place for him. to call for an 
explanation of them. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” from Lord Stormont.) The noble 
Lord (Sir James went on) who cheered so loudly,and who, on a former oc- 
casion, had samp from his pocket a volume of Shakspeare, to show what 
crows would do in a Reformed Parliament, himsclf exhibited, even in an 
unreformed Parliament, something of the kind: when he talked of crows, 
he should recollect that there were daws, who would peck at a character 
which they attempted to soil, but which they could not destroy. (Loud 
and continued cheering.) 

In quoting his address previous to the Cumberland election, 
Mr. Dawson had a decided superiority over him, for he possessed 
the document, while Sir James had nearly forgotten its tenor, 
and altogether forgotten its language. He recollected, however, 
enough to know that three causes were mentioned in it for the 
dissolution, only one of which was that dwelt on by Mr. Dawson. 
It was impossible to say whether the motion of Mr. W. Bankes was 
meant to-stop the Supplies, or not; but he might appeal to every 
one that heard him, whether such an intention was not fairly 
deducible from it. Sir Robert Peel seemed aware of the character 
of the vote ; for, though present at the discussion, he did not join 
in it. 

The effect of delaying the Supplies was conclusive with the Ministers as 
to the necessity of dissolving the Parliament. They had previously felt 
strongly inclined to do so; but after that, the dissolution became a mat- 
ter of unavoidable necessity. Parliament was dissolved without the Ord- 
nance Supplies being voted. But itgo happened, that it was discovered 
there was a sum voted and appropriated, but not expended; and the diffi- 
culty which at first sight seemed insuperable, was thus unexpectedly got 
over. The discovery of this unappropriated surplus was not made until 
Friday morning. Upto this moment, the Army and Navy have been 
supplied from money voted by that House? and the Ordnance had been 
provided for out of a sum of money voted in the preceding year, and ap- 
propriated for that purpose, but not expended. Under these circum. 
stances, he was justified in saying, that it was the vote of Thursday night 
which had convinced the Ministry that they would betray what they con- 
ceived to be their duty to their Sovereign and their country, if they 
did not advise the King to dissolve the Parliament, That was the plain 
unvarnished tale he had to tell them; he told it without the opportunity 
of referring to documents, or consulting any person whatever—he told 
it upon his recollection of what had occurred; and having done so, he 
threw himself upon the consideration of the House, and asked them 
fairly, whether what he had stated was not a sufficient explanation, and 
whether (he was almost ashamed to ask it) the truth of his assertions 
‘was not amply proved by their own recollection of the circumstances to 
which he had referred. (Cheering.) 


With respect to Ireland, Sir James went on tosay, that Govern- 
ment had neither been inattentive nor negligent. A responsible 
agent, one of the Commissioners of Victuallmg —a captain in 
the Army, had been sent to Westport with most ample credit, and 
with directions, using due caution whom he trusted, to grant 
relief wherever he found that relief could not be obtained else- 
where. He had ol eyed these instructions, and was now employed 
in granting them as far as just feeling and sound judgment per- 
mitted. 

Mr. Jonn Smitu observed, that various appeals had been made 
to the public, and he was happy to observe that the contributions, 
which had at first seemed to remain stationary at 5,0002., had 
within a few days past swelled to 20,0002. The Government had, 
he believed, done as much to relieve the distress by temporary 
expedients as was at all practicable. He thought, however, some 
permanent plan was absolutely necessary ; and if no one proposed 
such a plan, he himself would. 

Lord Stormont wished to know if he must be held as standing 
in the House in the character of a “daw?” (Laughter.) He 
had never made any personal attack on Sir James Graham, nor 
made any observations that other members had not equally made. 
To the question of Sir James, whether the vote on Mr. Bankes's 
motion was meant to retard the Supplies, he would manfully an- 
swer, he voted on that occasion with the perfect consciousness that 
it was. Would Sir James answer as manfully, whether it was not 
the dread of Lord Wharncliffe’s motion in the other House that 
led to the dissolution? Lord Stormont went on to argue against 
the dissolution, because of the predicament in which it placed the 
Ministers in relation to the member for Waterford. He complained 
of the Government influence everywhere used in the elections 
The health given by the High Sheriff at the Northumberland 
dinner he thought required an explanation. 

All that were present at that dinner were subject to blame, but more 
particularly was his noble friend; who, being one of the Ministers, and 
the son of the Premier, sat quietly by and heard the King insulted. 
(Cheers, and much laughter.) Yes, insulted,—for an insult to the King 
that toast had, on otheroccasions, been very properly considered. 

Lord Howick defended the High Sheriff from any intention of 
insulting his Majesty; and set the noble Lord right as to the 
terms of the toast in question, as Lord Grey had done Lord 
Winchelsea the same evening on a similar complaint. Lord 
Howick said, that the name of the King was in fact received on 
the occasion in question with more enthusiasm than had ever 
hailed it at any Pitt club in the Kingdom. The noble Lord might 
quiet his fears of the loyalty of the people; indeed it was only ne- 
eessary to praise the King in order to insure their approbation. 

Mr. STaniEy thought the commencement of a session of un- 
paralleled importance might be better signalized than by idle dis- 
cussions of after-dinner toasts. The case of Mr. O'Connell, it had 
been insinuated, was one of collusion between that gentleman and 
Ministers : 

He would state at once, and without preface or circumlocution, that 
upon his solemn word of honour, t here never was a charge more utterly 


there been no collusion or compromise, but that he should have been 
most glad if Mr. O’Connell could have been brought up forjudgment, and 
that such also was the feeling of the Government. 

It had been said they ought not to have dissolved Parliament 
until Mr. O'Connell had been brought up for judgment : ; 
No man could have been more sensible than he was of the importance 
of showing to the people of Ireland, that although Mr. O’Connell chose 
to go beyond the law, yet he was not above the law; but, without mean- 
ing the slightest disrespect to Mr. O’Connell, he must say that if he put 
on the one hand the success of a great and important measure like the 
Reform Bill, and on the other hand the confinement of Mr. O’Connell in 
Kilmainham gaol for three, or six, or nine months, he must say that what 
became of Mr. O’Connell was as dust in the balance. (€heers.) 

Mr. Stanley denied, in opposition to what had heen asserted by 
Mr. Dawson, that the Government influence had been improperly 
exercised in Ireland, or that it had been exercised in‘an extraordi- 
nary manner. Ou the contrary, on no former occasion had it been 
less shown. No one had been discharged—no one had been 
threatened with dismissal, for voting against Government. : 

Nay, he would go farther, and say that men who recollected the good 
old times of Ireland were struck with horror at the apathy which the 
Government exhibited towards their own friends, and held up their hands 
in wonder and amazement at the absence of that mild and ‘constitutional 
exercise of Government authority in elections with which, in other days, 
they had been so familiar. (Cheers andlaughter.) To give one instance 
of the conduct which the Government had pursued with regard to the 
election, he would mention, that a private circular had been sent to the 
police, through the inspectors, stating that no inquiry would be made as 
to how they voted; that they might vote for whom they pleased; and 
that the only restriction intended to be placed upon them was, that they 
should notact as partisans for either party. (Cheers.) 

SirRosert Bartsson affirmed that greater influence had been 
exercised than at any election for fifty years past. Against him- 
self the Commander of the Forces was started; and a ruffianly 
mob, armed with knives and sticks, was hired to support him ; 
to which Sir Robert's colleague had nearly fallena victim. Sir 
Robert saw one of the General's atdes-de-camp clapping these 
ruffians on the shoulders and encouraging them. Orders were is- 
sued from the Castle, warning all persons how they voted—there 
was hardly a half-pay surgeon in the country who had not received 
such a notice. The Lord Chancellor himself and his family inter- 
fered in the elections; places in the Church, and in the lawgjudge- 
ships even, were offered for votes. An assistant-barrister’s place 
was bartered for thirty votes. ’ 

Being called on by Mr. STANLEY to produce some evidence of 
these serious charges, Sir Ropert Bateson said that he saw the: 
aide-de-camp, an officer in green uniform, clap a man’s back a few 
minutes after the mob had attacked him with stones: for the other 
particulars, he did not speak of his own knowledge, but he had 
been told of them. He refused to mention names, as it would 
expose individuals to the vengeance of Government. 

Sir CuHartes WerHeERELL said, as the Address pledged the 
House to nothing, he would not oppose it. The Speech was a 
long document—the longest that the present or any other Speaker 
had ever had to wade through : 

It began with Reform in Parliament, and ended with Cholera Morbus, 
— having Ireland, Belgium, and what not, in the middle,—and seemed in- 
tended to communicate to the people just nothing atall. (Laughter.) It 
was a considerable waste of words, not to say of paper ; but still the Ad- 
dress pledged them to nothing, so that he was content to let it pass. 

Sir Charles proceeded at great length to comment on the 
alleged stoppage of the Supplies, and the successful-use of the ar- 
gument which it supplied in the elections—on the illumination 
and the ‘ defaleation of duty” displayed by Ministers in not pro- 
tecting the public from the outrages consequent on it—on the 
riots at Carmarthen, at Rye, and on the violence that predominated 
at the election contests throughout the country. 

After all they had heard of nomination authority, he would say that 
there was nothing near so imperative in it as there was in the cuckoo 
note of * the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ In fact, the 

3il1 had been forced down the throats of the candidates throughout the 
country. ‘ 

Sir — said, the Duke of Richmond had described him as 
the agent of the Duke of Newcastle; but the Duke of Richmond 
was as much an agent of the Cabinet he belonged to as he was of 
the Duke of Neweastle—uniformity of sentiment was the bond of 
union in both cases. Sir Charles pledged himself to oppose the 
Bill, whenever introduced, collectively and distributively. d 

After a few observations from Mr. Jon Browne, Major 
Macnamara, Mr. M. O'Conne tt, and Colonel Evans,—who 

said the riot at Rye was begun by Dr. Baldwin bringing down 
from Jondon a coach-load of prizefighters to keep the peace,—the 
Address was agreed to. 

The Address of the Lords was carried up at two o'clock on 
Wednesday. : 

On the same day, on the report being brought up in the Com- 
mons, ; 

Mr. Hume complained of that part which referred to Belgium 
and Portugal. He also asked, in respect to another clause, whe- 
ther it was meant to impose any new taxes? Mr. Hume approved 
generally of the Budget; he objected only to the steam-boat tax, 

Lord ALTuorp explained, that by the expression “ make good 
the deficiency,” in the Speech, it was only meant that the House 
should proceed with those parts of the Budget which had been 


stopped but not abandoned,—namely, the substitution of a duty on 
raw cotton for that on calicoes, the reguiation of the wine-duties, 
and the modification of the timber-duties, the principle of:which he 
could not abandon notwithstanding, his. being outvoted,.though he 
should not propose any thing likely to lead to angry feelings in the 





destitute of foundation than this. He would say, that not only had 





present session, 
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Su Roserr LNGxis regretted the omission in the Speech of aii 
expressions of gratitude to Providence for the blessings it had con- 
ferred on the nation. Mr. Briscoz, Mr, Trant, Mr. Estcourt, 
and Mr. Gou.sBurn, concurred with Sir Robert. * 

Lord ALtHorp did not think the omission of the words indicated 
any absence of the feeling: he deprecated discussions on such 
points. : 

Mr. Hunt hoped the omission was intentional: he had observed, 
when any misfortune happened to the country, Ministers always 
threw the blame on Providence, while of all the good they took 
the credit fo themselves. 

Colonel TorrENs— 

“The people of England are a religious and a moral people: they are 
saleo a sensible and discerning people. They do not believe that a prude 
iis:always chaste, or that a bully is always brave; nor do they believe that 
tthose persons are the most seriously reiigious who deliver sermons in 
‘political assemblies, and introduce the language of devotion into public 
decuments.” . 

Mr. Sap.eEr said, if England once lost sight of religion, she 
would relapse into her earliest state of barbarism. 

Sir Georer Crierk was of opinion that the people of Scotland 
would be seriously alarmed at the manner in which such a subject 
was treated at the commencement of a new Parliament, when such 
important changes were contemplated. 

Mr. Rozerr Grant thought they had heard enough to support 
Lord Althorp’s opinion of the. impropriety. of prolonging such a 
discussion. Doubtless, expressions, the absence of which were 
regretted, had been often used where the feelings of the heart did 
not correspond with them; and, by parity of reason, it was not 
just to conclude that irreverence must be felt where they happened 
to be omitted. 

Mr. O'ConneE Lt excused himself for stating his sentiments on 
‘the Address then, on the ground of indisposition the previous even- 
ing. After regretting that there was no expression of sympathy 

with the struggle in Poland, and advising Ministers to endeavour 
to.conciliate the Belgians, who were contending for no more than 
the statu quo of 1790, Mr. O'Connell went on to remark on the 
‘state of Ireland. He was at one time strongly convinced of the 
detrimental character of the Poor-laws; but he now saw no 
remedy of Irish distress but their introduction. The country was 
starving-in the midst of abundance. In Galway, the people were 
living on garbage, while vessels laden with provisions were daily 
leaving the shores. In fact, there was a want of nothing but of 
a good government. Mr. O'Connell explained, that he did not 
mean to impute that want to the present Ministers : 

Their conduct had had the happiest results : the country was now as 
quiet as it wastwelve months ago. Seven-eighths of the arms had been 
returned by the people to those from whom they had been taken, and the 
péor were rebuilding the walls and reconstructing the fences they had 
destroyed. And why? Government were about to annihilate the bo- 
Se system, which had been one great source of the miseries of 

reland, 

Colonel Torrens thought. such a modification of the tithe sys- 
tem as would permit the application of capital to agricultural im- 
provement, would do much for Ireland. 

Mr. Sapver thought it was not the want of agricultural capital, 
but of its proper distribution, under which Ireland laboured. If 
its native industry had fair play, and its native resources fair 
encouragement, it would ask no more. He did not mean the sup- 
port of the poor to fall on the resident landholder and resident 
clergyman, but on the great absentee proprietor, who spent on 
foreign luxury the hard earnings of the poor tiller of the soil. 

‘Sir R. Harry said, it was not surprising that Ireland should 
suffer, with five millions of taxes, and three millions and a half 
abstracted from its productive capital by absentee proprietors. 

‘Lord ALtHORP said, every one must admit that the present dis- 
tress on the West coast, whatever might be alleged in other cases, 
must at least be admitted as arising from a local cause—the deti- 
ciency of the crops. 

He thought that the greatest caution was necessary in applying such 
an innovation as the Poor-laws to the state of society in lreland. Go- 
vernment was prepared to do every thing in its power for the benefit of 
that country. If it shoulda be driven ‘unwillingly to the application of 
the Poor-laws to Ireland,—to which he was apprehensive that it would be 
driven,—it must be after doing all they otherwise could for the ameliora- 
tion of that country. 

The report on the Address was then brought up, and agreed to. 
It. was presented to the King on Thursday. 

The answer of his Majesty was reported in the Lords on Thurs- 
day, and in the Commons yesterday. 

3. Tue Rerorm Biti. Last night, in the House of Commons, 
leave was given to introduce the Reform Bill. 

Lord Joun Russewu, alluding to the words of the Speech, 
which were read on the occasion by the Clerk, stated, that, ‘in 
the name of the Government,” he rose to propose such a measure 
as was calculated ‘to maintain unimpaired the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the authority of Parliament, and the riglits and liberties of 
the people.” Lord John entreated a patient attention, and espe- 
cially deprecated that species of interruption to which he had last 
session been on a similar occasion exposed. 

‘Hetrusted that honourable gentlemen would favour him so far as not 
to-repeat those gestures and those convulsions, and that demeanour, from 
which it would seem that they thought ihe measure was not to be se- 
riously entertained for a moment, but that it was to be scouted out of 
the House at once by jeers, and taunts, and ridicule. Whatever might 
be the reception of ‘the measure, those honourable gentlemen might be 
assured that the Government would not yield, as those gentlemen must 
Strongly feel the Government had not yielded nor abated, one iota in 
consequence of the opposition that had been raised against them. 
(Cheers,) Neither the taunts nor the jeers which marked the first recep- 








tion of the measure, nor the misrepresentations and the libels by which 
it had been sought to disfigure it, nor thé faif, atid able, and manly op- 
position which men of talent and of honour hed thought it their duty to — 
give to it, nor those more dangerous weapons, those untwatrantable and 
slanderous imputations,—that the Sovereign had an opiniow upon it dif- 
ferent from that of his. constitutional and responsible advise#s,—none 
of these obstacles had prevented the Sovereign, the Ministers, or the 
people, from steadily pursuing an object which they considered ought to 
be dear at once to all those who loved the ancient ways of the constitu- 
tion, and to all those who were sincerely attached to the rights dnd 
liberties of the people. ‘ 

Of the conduct of the Sovereign and the Ministers, Lord John 
did not think it became him to speak; but he could not pass by 
the noble and disinterested conduct of the people,—a conduct 
which, without reference to the merits of the measure, was deserv- 
ing of being held in eternal remembrance. 

It had been said that the late elections had been governed, not by rea- 
son, but by passion. (Cheers from the Opposition, loudly reechoed from the 
Ministerial Benches.) That the electors had been moved by passion, he 
would not deny; for love to one’s country was a passion, and by that love 
the electors had undoubtedly been moved. (Cheers.) That love, that 
passion, had kindled in them that high and noble degree of enthusiasm 
which made men forget their own petty interests; and nothing but such 
a passion could have induced men who could earn by their industry but 
a few shillings a week, to refuse the bribes that were within their reach, 
to withstand the temptations that were thrown in their way, and to give 
up the prospect of themselves and their children continuing to enjoy a 
valuable privilege. And for what had men done this? Why, for the sake 
of a measure which was not for their own personal benefit and advantage, 
but which they believed would be for the future benefit and advantage of 
the millions of these kingdoms. 

He trusted that no man would hereafter make use of dispa- 
raging epithets when he mentioned the people of England; the 
poorest of whom, acting independently and conscientiously, was as 
worthy as the proudest and wealthiest. 

It was unnecessary, Lord John said, to enter on the general 
features or details of the Bill, as they were precisely the same as 
those of the last. But he would endeavour to show in what the 
ancient principles of the representation they were about to reform 
consisted. The direction to the Sheriffs to return two citizens for 
each city, and two burgesses for each borough, had been inter- - 
preted with a large discretion— : 

He held in his hand a return made by the Sheriff of the county of York, 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth,—a return for Scarborough; and in 
which it was said, that there was no other town in the county from which 
the sheriff could return members to serve in Parliament. The words of 
the return were these :—‘‘ And there are not any cities or city, or more 
boroughs in the county of York, from whence I can make any citizens or 
more burgesses at present, to cometo the aforesaid Parliament.’ Inthe 
same reign, it appeared that Bodmin, Truro, and Lostwithiel, Launceston, 
l.iskeard, and Helstone, were the only places in the county of Cornwall 
that returned. members to Parliament ; and the sheriff, in his return, said, 
that there were no other towns in his bailiwick from which he could send 
representatives. 

Such was the constitution of the Commons House for two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

The second period in the history of our representation commenced with 
the reign of Henrythe Sixth, and ended with the race of the Tudors. 
During that period the authority of the crown was paramount, but new 
boroughs were created and old ones were restored. Looking over the list 
of these, it was a striking fact, that a large proportion of them were 
not places which had increased and become large in the course of time, 
but that, on the contrary, the boroughs of Cornwall, and small boroughs 
in other parts ofthe kingdom, were the places upon which the right of 
returning members to Parliament was conferred in the reigns of the Tus 
dors. It appeared, that of the 55 boroughs in schedule A, which it 
was proposed to disfranchise, 45 were boroughs which had been created 
in those reigns. He did not mean to argue that this was a reason for the 
disfranchisement of those boroughs, or that boroughs which were not the 
most ancient were those which ought to be disfranchised. No; he stated 
this fact for the purpose of showing that the Tudor princes were actuated 
rather by a desire of conferring the elective franchise upon dependents 
of the Crown than by any view of improving the state of the representa- 
tion. During the whole of this period, the right of the King to create 
boroughs, and to call new places into the representation, was undisputed. 

He instanced the case of East Looe, where it was held that the 
House could not question the charter; the only point being 
whether the borough had a charter or not. What was his object 
in adverting to these facts ? 

He stated them in order to demonstrate that the constitution of that 
House, instead of being that perpetual, settled, invariable, and certain 
constitution which they had been told it was,—which they had been told 
had not been subject to variation or alteration, and which it was said that 
they (the Ministers) were now about to violate with unhallowed and de- 
secrating hands for the first time,—he had stated these facts, he said, and 
he should state other facts, with the view of demonstrating that the con- 
stitution of that House, instead of answering to this description of the 
gentlemen opposite, had been a constitution which had not existed for 
any fifty years without such alterations as the times required, and as cir- 
cumstances as they arose rendered, or were thought to render necessary. 

The condition of the representation remained, it might be sup- 
posed, equally unsettled during the “fifty years’ revolution” of the 
Stuarts. Aiter alluding to the change introduced by Cromwell, 
and to Lord Clarendon’'s judgment upon it, Lord John proceeded 
to exemplify, by the case of the Exclusion Kill, the state of the re- 
presentation in the time of the Second Charles. 

The Commons passed the Exclusion Bill, and the members of that House 
were generally in favour of it; but the bill was rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority as large, he believed, as 2 to 1. The King immediately 
had recourse to his prerogative of dissolution, and, upon the assembling 
of a new Parliament, one of thc King’s Ministers, a Secretary of State, 
having proposed an amendment to the Exclusion Bill, which had been 
again brought forward, he could not find a single member in the House 
who would second that amendment. This single fact was a proof that the 
House of Commons was not constituted as it was at present. They had 
the same names, the same forms, the same appearance, but it was quite 
evident that they no longer had the same popular control, 


The importance of a free election of the Commons had been dis- 
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tinctly recognized at the Revolution of 1688, and diiring the period 
that immediately succeeded it. 

He would read to the House the preamble of an act which had been 
passed in the reign of George the Second, and which recited an act of 
Edward the First. By the way, it had been thought great pedantry in 
him, on a former occasion, to quote a law of Edward the First, but the 
legislators of the time of George the Second had not considered it the 
part of pedants to recite an act of that prince in one of their own mea- 
sures, The preamble to which he alluded ran as follows:—‘‘ Whereas by 
the ancient common law of this land, all elections ought to be free; 
and whereas by an act passed in the reign of King Edward the First, of 
famous memory, it is commanded upon great forfeiture, that no man, by 
force of arms, nor by malice, or menacing, shall disturb any to make 
free election ; and forasmuch as the freedom of election of members to 
serve in Parliament is of the utmost consequence to the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of this kingdom,” &c. Now, when this and so 
many other acts and declarations of that House had laid it down asa 
principle that elections ought to be free, could it have been intended to 
say, that if a gentleman’s gardener nominated at his pleasure two persons 
to represent a particular place, such an election was a free election? : 

He ridiculed the notion that it was any longer possible to retain 
the law and the practice, as they were at present, in direct epposi- 
tion to each other. : 

The language which they held to the people was in effect this—‘‘ We 
will change neither the law, which is one way, nor the practice, which is 
another way; we will retain both; the greater the violence which is done 
to your understanding, the more credulous you ought to be; and the 
darker and the deeper the mystery may be, the more worthy it is of your 
worship.” (Cheers, and a slight cry of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from some honour- 
able member of the Opposition.) The honourable members for Oxford 
might think this was quite right; but seeing neither justice nor good 
sense in it, they (the Ministers) would never attempt to govern by such 
means; and while they scorned to appeal to passion or to prejudice, they 
never would embark in the hopeless work of practising a delusion upon 
the common sense of the nation. : 

Having heard the history of the representation generally, Lord 
John went on to state its variations in certain boroughs. The 
abuses which were now about to be remedied were some of them 
of ancient standing, but many of them had crept in not more than 
a century ago. Lord John quoted from Mr. Brown Willis’s book 
the case of Tavistock, as one in point. 

According to Mr. Willis, in the year 1716 there were 110 electors 
olled at the election for Tavistock. Now, looking at the return of that 
orough then, and the amount of its population, it would certainly ap- 

pear to have been fairly represented. Of the members whom the electors 
then returned to represent that borough, one, he believed, was a resident 
of the town, and the other member was, as was generally the case, one 
of the gentry of the county in which that borough was situated. At some 
period, however,—he could not tell exactly when,—the Duke of Bedford, 
having a great property in the neighbourhood, bought up the freehold- 
ers, and in the course of time the constituency in the borough of 
Tavistock became so diminished, that, according to a return which had 
been made to Parliament this year, the number of electors there amounted 
in 1827 to from 27 to 35. A ‘ 

Cambridge borough was another instance. In 1716, it had 200 
voters, and elected its members freely. It had been placed by a 
banker, one of its inhabitants, under the patronage of the Duke 
of Rutland; and now, in fact and effect, the Duke nominated the 
members. In remarking on the birth-place of Colonel Trench, 
(Ireland), Lord John rebutted the argument brought forward last 
session, that the Bill went to diminish the number of English 
representatives. 

"he new members of the present Parliament would perhaps scarcely 
believe it to be a fact, but a fact it was, that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
been charged, in the last Parliament, with the intention and view of en- 
deavouring to diminish the English representation, and to rob England 
of her due proportion of members. Now, that the contrary would be the 
effect of the Bill proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, would be plain from 
a moment’s consideration. For whereas at present, under the existing 
system, certain individuals of great property, and possessed of influence 
in certain boroughs, had the power of returning, as members for them, 
gentlemen from Ireland, or Scotland, the West Indies, the East Indies, or 
any other place they pleased, the obvious effect of the measure proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers would be to restore the power of choosing 
their representatives to those towns from which it had been taken, who 
had enjoyed that privilege during the course of centuries, and of which 
they had been deprived only within the last fifty or sixty years. Now 
that might not be a very wise thing to do; but to say that it was robbing 
England of her fair share and proportion of representation was, of all 
pretences, the most unfounded assertion that had ever been made in the 
Parliament of this country. 

He next alluded to Sir John Walsh's argument, that under the 
Bill the smaller towns would become wholly subject to the neigh- 
bouring large proprietors; which, he observed, was negatived by 
the fact, that while these towns retained a moderately extended 
constituency, they had constantly returned gentlemen of small 
estates, or persons connected with themselves. He went on to 
mention some other instances in which the constituency of bo- 
roughs had been diminished. 

The electors of Plymouth, in 1696, amounted to 200 ; they subsequently 
increased, he believed, to about 300, but they were not now near so 
many. The number of electors in Portsmouth, which had been a century 
ago 400, had been diminished to 59. He could mention various instances 
of other places in which the constituency was much larger a.century 
ago than it was at present. It appeared, therefore, that while those towns 
themselves became enlarged,—while their population was augmented,— 
while their trade and wealth had been increased,—and while, in short, 
they were in continual progress towards prosperity and augmentation, 
their most valuable corporate rights and privileges connected with the re- 
turn of representatives to Parliament had been Jessoned, and their con- 
stituent body had sustained a considerable diminution, 

In fact, while a great increase had taken place of those who 
ought to be electors, a great decrease has taken place of those who 
were. ; 

4 -He next adverted to the argument from authority in favour of 
Reform—to the opinions of the elder Pitt, of Fox, of the younger 
Pitt, not in his boyhood, but six years after he had been Prime 





Minister. He noticed the changes that had been already effeeted 
in the constitution of Parliament, and particularly at the Union 
with Scotland. There was a remarkable protest of certain of the 
Lords against that Union, which he would read, the rather that it 
was connected with the name of Lord Somers, whom the opponents 
of Reform were in the habit of quoting as an authority on their side. 
“ Because the constitution of this kingdom has been so very excellent, 
and therefore justly applauded by all our neighbours for so many ages, 
that we cannot conceive it prudent to change it, and to venture at aly 
those alterations made by this Bill, some of them especially being of suc 
a nature that, as the inconvenience and danger of them (in our humb 
opinion) is already but too obvious, some think it more proper and decent 
to avoid entering further into the particular apprehension we have from: 
the passing of this law.” The protest, couched in this language, had at- 
tached to it the names of Beaufort, Buckingham, and Stowell. Was Lord 
Somers deterred from his purpose by this protest? Did he go back from 


.the project which he had undertaken of effecting an union between the 


two countries because those peers had denounced it as a dangerous 
change? Quite the contrary,—he persevered in effecting his purpose ; and 
in aspeech which he left behind him, he completely answered the objec- 
tions which had been raised in this protest to the plan of the Union. As 
to the first objection, ‘‘ That too sudden alterations are dangerous,” he 
says, “‘ this is certainly true, unless where the most manifest danger 
arises from the delay itself.” (Loud and repeated cheers.) 

Lord John then noticed the more recent case of the Irish Union, 
and the disfranchisement only three years ago of the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland—a precedent which more than justified the 
disfranchisement of boroughs which the Reform Bill proposed. 
Having observed that his argument from this, disfranchisement 
had never been met,he went on briefly to describe the present state 
of the representation, 

It consisted, in the first place, of all those boroughs which returned 
members to Parliament at the will of individuals. Nine Peers possessed 
32 of those boroughs, returning 64 members. These were boroughs 
where the number of voters was small, but where they disposed of their 
votes as they pleased. There were some other boroughs and towns where 
there was freedom of election, and some counties where the elections 
were free and open, but where the expense of a contest was so great and 
heavy as to deter many from contesting them, and to nearly ruin those 
who did so. 

He next stated what it was meant to make the representation. 

According to their scheme, about 150 members would be sent from the 
counties, the great majority of which counties would be separated into 
two divisions, thus affording a large population to each division, and 
presenting many advantages to the people in the exercise of their elective 
rights. He was aware that some persons had imagined that the proposed 


divisions of the counties, so far from being advantageous to the extension: 


of popular rights or popular influence, would have the effect of giving 
to asmall number of persons in those districts the means of carryin 
every thing. Now, that such would not be the effect, might be poe | 
from the fact that those counties which it was proposed to erect into divi- 
sions, possessed an average population of from 70,000 to 120,000 per 
sons. The next change, according to their scheme, would bring perhaps 
180 members from the great cities and towns, not omitting such towns 
as Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, which were excluded from the pre- 
sent system of representation. They proposed to give members to the 
great towns, and to the great manufacturing districts. 

The advantage, from a set of representatives who could give the 
House and the Government that practical knowledge of which both 
were so often in need, would be great. 

They would obtain a number of members in that House who might 
not perhaps amuse them with declamatory and eloquent speeches, but 
who would be capable of rendering practical and substantial service to 
the country, and to their constituents who sent them to Parliament. 

The extension of the constituency would be effected in very 
nearly the same way as was proposed in the last Bill. 

In the first instance they proposed, as he had before explained, to give 
the right of voting to 101. householders in cities and towns; and in 
counties they proposed to extend it to freeholders, copyholders, and 
leaseholders. They proposed to extend the right of voting in counties to 
those persons who were leaseholders for a long term of years, thus recti- 
fying an omission in the former Bill; and they proposed that instead of 
the term of fourteen years, the term of seven years should be sufficient 
for leaseholders paying a rent of 50l. a-year to entitle them to vote. 
Such would be the constituency which would send members from the 
counties. With regard to towns, as he had already stated, the suffrage 
would be vested in householders and houses of the value or rent of 10/. 
a-year. 

Against corruption and bribery, Lord John said, he de- 
pended much on the provision for taking the poll in two days, and 
other provisions of the Bill; it was also the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce a bill this session for the better prevention of 
bribery; and the grand bar to its punishment once removed, 
which the buying of seats presented, there seemed no reason for 
doubting that such a bill might be framed so as to prove effectual. 

Of the objections to the Bill, the first was, that it was too ex- 
tensive. 

The only answer which he could make to that objection was, that it 
was Only on the conviction that it was the only plan that would satisfy 
the expectations of the people, that his Majesty’s Ministers had proposed 
it. It was to be recollected that those who introduced it were not pledged 
previously to propose or defend any particular measure of reform so ex- 
tensive as that which had been brought forward. Neither Lord Grey, 
nor the Lord Chancellor, nor any other member of the Cabinet, who for- 
merly advocated Reform, had ever expressed themselves in favour of a 
reform so extensive as this was. He thought it but fair to state this, in 
order to show that, being bound by no promise or pledge, and having the 
opportunity 9f doing less than they had proposed, then proposing what 
they did was a proof of the conviction on their minds that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to introduce so extensive a measure, in order to satisfy 
the just expectations of the people, and to lay the foundation of a reform 
of that House, which would secure the permanent stability of the Throne, 
and preserve the authority of both Houses of Parliament. 

The next objection was the want of uniformity in the Ministerial 
plan. 

Did those who raised such an objection propose it with a view that the 
plan should be made more equal? It would be curious enough if they 
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’ did, seeing that they were the defenders of the existing system. ‘It might 


be some inequality that Tavistock with 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants should 
send as many members as Halifax with 20,000 inhabitants, but was it not 
worse that such places as Gatton and Old Sarum should send as many 
members as many of the most populous places ? : 

Lord John remarked on the bad logic of such a mode of arguing ; 
and on the triumph which such heedlessness gave to the advo- 
cates of the Bill. 

The strong ground thus taken by Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wel- 
lington was abandoned by their less skilful successors, who railed against 
irregularity and anomaly, while they were the defenders of a system 
which was filled with both. He would confess that when he saw them take 
this line of conduct, he was disposed to say, like Oliver Cromwell upon 
seeing the Scotch army descend from the hills into the plains, ‘‘ the Lord 


has delivered them into my hands,” 


He defended the basis of his caleulations—the Population Re- 
turns—against those who would have had him prefer the returns 
to the Tax-office. Of the errors of the latter, he gave a few speci- 
mens, ; 

In the borough of Amersham, according to the Tax-office returns, there 
were 25 101. houses, but apon examination the number proved to be 126. 
It was found that Ashburton, instead of 54,-had 314 10/1, houses, if not 
327. Christchurch, instead of 80, had about 300. Shaftesbury, instead 
of 75, had 155. Thirsk, instead of 75, had 110, Wilton, instead of 34, had 
150; Wycomb, instead of 206, had 446; and Westbury, instead of 14, 
had 318 houses. He held in his hand a list of 67 boroughs, in which 
these discrepancies had been proved between the Tax-office returns and 
the actual fact. : 

Had he acted on such returns, he would have laid himself open 
in a much greater degree to the charge of unfairness. There were 
two places only in respect to which he had departed from the rule 
of population— 

The first of these places was the borough of Downton, and the noble 
Earl who possessed the borough was the person to call his attention to it. 
(Hear, hear!) He had made inquiries, and he had thought it consistent 
with his duty to make this borough an exception to the general rule, and 
include it in the schedule of disfranchisement. The other borough was a 
mere straggling village of fishermen,—he alluded to the borough of St. 
Germains. (Hear! and laughter.) He should be told, no doubt, that in 
including these two boroughs within the line of disfranchisement, he was 
departing from the rule which he had so strictly laid down, and he should 
be unable to deny that in these two particular instances he had un- 
doubtedly done so. : 

In fact, no line could be drawn so as to hit every case. It had 
been said by those who call themselves “ practical men,” what 
advantage would the people, after all, get from Reform ? 

To those who asked whether Reform would give the people more to eat 
and drink, he would say that this was totally irrelevant to the matter. 
The question was one of constitutional principles. He should think it as 
reasonable to say to his noble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he took off the tax on coals, ‘‘ this taking off of taxes will not im- 
prove the constitution,” as to have it said to him, “‘ this Reform Bill will 
not tend to give the people superior comforts.” 

The late Earl of Liverpool had said, in the words of the poet, 

“ How small, of all the ills which men endure, 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure!” 

Lord John begged the House to look to the state of countries 
where kings were despots, and laws were their will, for the best an- 
swer to this false doctrine. He concluded thus— 

When he proposed a Reform of Parliament—when he proposed that the 
people should send into that House their real representatives, to delibe- 
rate on their wants, and to consult for their interests, to consider their 
grievances, and attend to their desires—when he proposed that they 
should, in fact, as they hitherto had in theory, possess the vast power of 
holding the purse-strings of the Monarch,—he felt convinced that he was 
laying the foundation of effecting the greatest changes in the comforts 
and wellbeing of the people. Laws would no longer be passedin such 
an assembly for the benefit of Government, or classes, or individuals,— 
they would be no longer passed by men roused at twelve o’clock at night 
to vote for what they knew not or against that of which they had heard 
not a single syllable, merely because the leader of their party told them so 
to vote. Laws in a Reformed Parliament would be cautiously proposed, 
and seriously considered, and deliberated. Who would maintain that go- 
vernments could do nothing with respect to the misery or happiness of a 
people? Let those who made the assertion look at Ireland. What was 
the cause of the wretched state of Ireland but the want of a due, parental, 
kind attention on the part of Government to the conditién of the people 
—a want of a fellow-feeling on the part of the supreme legislature towards 
the great mass of the population of Ireland? If they indentified that House 
with the people ofthe three kingdoms, they might hope that the prosperity 
of the country was accomplished. In exerting themselves to give to an 
enlightened and powerful people the benefit of having their representatives 
assembled within the wal!s of Parliament, they would furnish the means 
of carrying on unimpaired the constitution, without endangering the 
prerogatives of the Crown, without injuring the authority of the houses 
of Parliament, and according to the rights, liberties, and interests of the 
nation. Those rights would be duly protected by the faithful represen- 
tatives of a free people, and by the loyal subjects of a generous Sovereign. 

Lord John was frequently cheered during his speech, and sat 
down amidst very marked, loud, and general applause. 

Sir Ropert Pex said, he merely rose to make a few observa- 
tions which might be for the convenience of all parties. Lord 
John Russell must not expect that so important a measure could 
go to a Committee without discussion. 

The noble Lord had concluded his speech by saying that he hadsummed 
up the arguments in favour of the Bill, as well as the main objections 
that had been made to it; but Sir Robert trusted that the noble Lord 
would permit him and his friends to state for themselves their objections, 
though, at the same time, he had no further wish at the present moment 
than to advance his claim to a full, free, and fair discussion upcn the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, and upon the manner and the degree in which it involved 
allthe permanent and essential interests of the country. Hewes willing to 
take the discussion, if it should appear to be the general sense of theHouse, 
on the second reading. (Hear hear!) Inthe last session of Parliament 
leave was given to introduce the Bill without any division of the House. 
Although he did not perceive any essential alteration in the character of 
the Bill, he could not but recollect that there were in the present Parlia- 
ment many members who had not been present at the discussion of the 
former,bill in the last Parliament. The House could not but bear in mind 





that his Majesty’s recommendation from the Throne had produced from 
them an answer that they would give an early and attentive considera- 
tion to this subject. This, with the affairs of the House combined, did 
induce him to wave any opposition upon the first stage of the Bill, and 
permit it to be brought in without any division. If this should be 
the opinion of other gentlemen, he should say that he did think that 
to commence a debate which was not to end in a division was a most 
inconvenient proceeding. He did not wish the House again to be be- 
trayed into a debate of six or seven nights, which was to terminate 
without any division. He would permit the bill to be read a first time 
and he was even ready to forego the great temptation which the noble 
Lord had given to reply to some parts of his speech. (Hear, hear!) He 
would forbear answering the satirical allusions of the noble Lord, for 
once to begin a discussion would lead to a protraction of a debate which 
he very much wished to avoid; but if he abstained from making any re- 
ply to the noble Lord’s taunts or satire, he trusted that no inference 
would be drawn that he abandoned the right of answering those allusions 
which were applicable to himself and to others who were united with 
him in his opposition to the measure. For his purpose, he wished but 
for one effectual discussion on the principles of the Bill, previously to its 
going into the Committee. He spoke, however, merely as an individual, 
He wisged but for one full and fair discussion; but he also declared, that 
when that discussion did take place, nothing should prevent his takin 

the sence of the House upon the question. (Cheers from the Opposition. 

Sir Robert went on to say, that usage required that both the 

argument and division should take place on the second reading. 
He trusted ample space would be given for that purpose, that the 
Bill might undergo a real discussion. 
_ He hoped that before the House was called to the discussion, it would, 
in fairness, be put in possession of the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect. to the Bills of Reform for Ireland and Scotland. In 
his speech the Noble Lord had said nothing of these bills. In the 
last session he believed that the Irish Reform Bill was not brought im 
until after the main discussion, but yet the House was aware of what 
really were the intentions of his Majesty’s Government with respect te 
the Reform in Ireland. Without insisting on all the technical details ofa 
bill in a matter of such importance, it was material that before the House 
discussed the English bill, it should know what his Majesiy’s Ministers 
proposed with respect to the reform of the representation of Scotland. 
The King’s speech had recommended the house to consider the general 
question of reform with reference to Ireland and to Scotland, as well as 
to England; andif the House proceeded to fulfil the promises they had 
given in the address, that they would proceed immediately to take inte 
consideration the question of reform, they were bound in compliance 
with that address not certainly to proceed with the bills pari passu, but 
still to seek to know what was to be done with respect to Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Sir Robert concluded by expressing a hope that a distant day 
would be fixed for the second reading; and that, in the interim, 
some information would be afforded respecting the Scotch and 
Irish Bills. 

After a brief conversation between Sir Roperr Pesx, Lord 
Joun Russet, Lord Atruorp, and Mr. Stanury, it was agreed 
that the second reading should take place on Monday week. Mr. 
STANLEY, who is to introduce the Irish Bill, said it would be laid 
on the table in the interval, The Lord Advocate is to introduce 
the Scotch Bill. 

When the Speaker put the question for leave to bring in the 
Bill, one voice cried ‘‘ No”; it was not ascertained who owned if. 
The Bill is to be laid on the table to-day. 

Mr. Sisrxorp has given notice of a motion to confer the fran- 
chise on all 50/. leaseholders; in which Mr. Porrman said he 
would receive his support. 


4, Foreign Arrairs. Last night, the Earl of AnERDEEX 
made a long speech on the subject of the Foreign relations of the 
country ; but did not conclude with any motion or resolution. 
After noticing the facts inthe more recent conduct of the Londoa 
Conference and the Belgian Congress, ford Aberdeen went on to 
notice the language of the Speech respecting Portugal. He denied 
that it gave an accurate description of the behaviour of that state— 

The injuries and insults, so far from being committed by the Portu- 
guese Government, were always deprecated by it; and reparation, so far 
from being refused, was never refused. He had admitted, that in seme 
instances it had been culpably delayed; but so far from being refused, it 
had, to a great degree, been granted before the squadron was sent to Lis- 
bon. Therefore it was incorrect to say that the Government had either 
permitted injuries, or refused reparation. That therehad been vexatious de- 
lays in granting satisfaction, no person knew better than he did; but some 
allowanée ought to be made for the state of that Government, and the difii- 
culties under which it was placed. At any rate he did think that the men« 
tion of the subject in the manner injwhich it had been donein his Majesty*’s 
Speech, was but little suited to the dignity of this country, and not com- 
patible with the nature of the alliance at the present moment existing 
with Portugal. ~~ <n 

His Lordship deprecated the coutinuance of that state of diple- 
matic alienation in which this country and Portugal had long beer 
placed, and recommended Ministers to put an end to it as speedily 
as possible. He also alluded to the demand of reparation made 
by France to Portugal, and to the seizure of a British vessel by the 
Regency-of Terceira; both of which matters he thought well de- 
served the consideration of Government. He apologized for not 
noticing: these topics on Tuesday, on the ground that affairs a€ 
home had, on that day, seemed to deserve, as they had received, 
their Lordships’ chief attention. 

Earl Grey thought the noble Lord might as well have discussed 
these matters on Tuesday as now. 

‘It appeared to him that the House would have consulted its dignity 
quite as much in discussing matters of Foreign policy, as in occupying 
itself in debates on illuminations, broken windows, the addresses of mem- 
bers of Parliament to their constituents, or toasts given at public din- 
ners; allof which, their Lordships would recollect, had been introduced. 
os subjects of comment, and had occupied some portion of ther Lordships? 

ime. 


Lord Grey deprecated such discussions as the Earl of Aberdeen 


had indulged in ; carried on as they must be in ignorance of diple- 
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matic arrangements contemplated or in progress. If the Govern- 
ment had-the confidence of the country, it must be left-to pursue 
its own course in such cases; if it had not, the proper plan 
was fo move an address to the Throne for its removal. In respect 
to the late negotiations with Belgium, and the elevation of Prince 
Leopold, Earl Grey said— 

The good sense, wise views, and sound policy of that illustrious person 
were such, as that, if he should ascend the throne of Belgium, it would be 
fortunate alike for that country, and for the peace of Europe. At the 
same time, he must state, that in his election to the throne of that 
country, the Government of England had had nothing whatever todo. No 
influence of ours had in any way been exercised to produce that re- 
sult. -It was the free choice of the people of Belgium, and from his 
view of the condition of that country, and his knowledge of the charac - 
ter of the Prince, he thought it a wise one; but his opinion of it was not 
formed from any vain notion that Belgium would be in any way under 
the influence of British counsels. He was convinced, that if his Royal* 
Highness should ascend the throne of Belgium, he would be neither 
English nor French in his predilections, but Belgian in every thing which 
could promote the interests of that country. 

With respect to France and Portugal, he did not see that we had 
any title to interfere. He hoped Portugal would at lemgth do 
what was right, and then this country would be ready to fulfil all 
that treaties call on it to fulfil, 

The Duke of WeLuineTon admitted that the present state of 
the Continent imposed great difficulties on any Ministry. After 
sfating the grounds which led to the incorporation of Belgium with 
Holland in 1814, and after adverting to the dissolution which took 
place in September, the Duke proceeded as follows— 

With respect to the negotiations that had been carried on for the 
settlement of Belgium, he approved of all the steps the noble Lord 
had taken, to give that security to other Powers which they hada right to 
require with respect to the state of Belgium. Hegave the noble Lord full 
credit for all he had done on this subject, and was ready to believe that 
fie had acted in full accord with France and our other allies. Having 
done so, he entreated the noble Lord not to depart from the course he 
had hitherto pursued; but to persevere till the last moment to act in 
cordial alliance with France and our allies, and let the Noble Lord rely 
upon it, whatever difficulties might exist, he would get the better of them, 
and do himself and the country immortal honour. In respect to Portugal, 
the treaties which bound us to that country and our own interests lay in 
the same direction. It became his Majesty’s Government to look at the 
serious situation in which not only Portugal but all Europe might be placed 
if a proper course were not taken. They would do well to consider how 
important it was that all questions of disputed sovereignty should be put 
an end to without loss of time, more particularly this question relating 
to Don Miguel; for if it caused the invasion of Portugal by France, 
the consequence would be, to involve the whole Peninsula in one confla- 
gration. Such an occurrence was to be deprecated at all times, more 
particularly now, when Spain was ina state of complete tranquillity, and, 
as far as he understood, in a state of prosperity. The questidi of the 
disputed succession of Don Miguel was no longer a question between this 
country and Brazil. Sometime had elapsed since Don Pedro could assert 
the claims of his daughter, and it was evident that he could now give no 
assistance (being in need of assistance himself ) in placing her upon the 
throne of Portugal. Under all the circumstances of the case, he thought 
it incumbent on us to endeavour to settle the question, and take steps to 
get out of the difficulty in which we and our allies found ourselves placed 
with respect to Portugal. : 

Here the discussion, or conversation rather, ended. 


5. Sir Rosert Bateson AND Lorp Puiunketr. In conse- 
quence of the charge made by Sir Robert Bateson in the Com- 
mons on Tuesday, Lord Chancellor Plunkett signified, on Thurs- 
day, his. intention of calling the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the subject. He declared the whole statement to be 
from beginning to end a gross and absolute falsehood. 

The Marquis of LonponperRy said, Sir Robert had called on 
him that morning, and stated, that he had been told by a person 
at Daly's Club-house, that a person hal been promised a situation 
if he gave his vote for a particular candidate. He was certain 
that Sir Robert would be able to satisfy Lord Plunkett, so far as 
he was concerned in the statement. 

Lord Broveuam observed, that a member of the House of 
Commons might state in his place any thing he liked—it mattered 
not how gross or base; but if any one published what a member 
said, the publisher might be made amenable to their Lordships. 

Lord ELLeENsorouGH observed, that the House of Peers had 
no right to question an editor of a newspaper, unless for reflec- 
tions on acts done in the House. Lord BrovcGuam concurred in 
this. 

Lord Piunxetr said, he was charged with bartering a judicial 
office, and with exchanging Church patronage for political votes. 
Was it to be endured that such charges shonld be made, and, 
when evidence was called for, that the person making them should 
say he himself knew nothing about them ? 

The Marquis of Loyponpgrry thought Sir Robert must have 
some foundation for his charge. 

Lord Plunkett repeated that it was absolutely false. 

Lord PLunxerr repeated his denial last night, in the strongest 
terms that language affords. It was, his Lordship said, a colour- 
less falsehood. 

He could only look on it asa part of the system which had been adopted 
Oz persons opposing the present measures of his Majesty’s Government, 
and which evinced an utter disregard of truth and decency, and of the 
observance of the common courtesies of life. 

The Duke of Buckinenam, in the name of their Lordships, 
assured Lord Prunxerr that no man in the House, and he be- 
lieved no man in the country, looked on the accusation but as 
uiterly groundless: he thought the simple denial of it sufficient. 

Lord PLunxert again repeated his denial, and finished by say- 
ing that he would there let the matter rest. eee 

ord LonponperRry said, Sir Robert Bateson had stated that 





he meant no charge against Lord Plunkett: and Sir Robert was 
one of whose honour he had as high an opinion as that of any 
Lord Chancellor. 


Lord ELLEnsoroveu thought Sir Robert ought to bring for-: 


ward his charge if he had grounds for it, or apologize if he had not. 

Lord Lonponperry said, a man might know many things, and 
not be able to prove them. 

The noble baron is not warranted in prescribing the course of conduct 
which my friend ought to pursue. My friend is as good a judge of what 
he ought to do as the noble baron, and perhaps a better. (4 laugh.) 

6. StaucnterR at NewrownsBarry. Inthe House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, Mr. Hunt took notice of this case. 

Mr. H. Maxwe tt said, the clergyman was a humane and ex- 
cellent man; but he could not get his tithes from the Catholic 
farmers, and in consequence he resolved to send in a distress. 
The sale was fixed for Saturday last. 

The cattle was rescued from the pound, and a mob of 1,000 or 2,000 
assembled. Upon this the Magistrate came up with the Yeomanry and 
the Police. The Yeomanry were immediately fired upon by the people; 
one of their number was killed, and others were mortally wounded. 
Then it was that the Yeomanry thought themselves justified in firing in 
self-defence ; and the consequence was, he grieved to say, that many of 
the people were killed. . 

Lord Miron earnestly entreated members to refrain from 
offering any opinion on the subject until they had the facts before 
them. He had a very different account from that which Mr. 
Maxwell had given. In one sense, perhaps, it might be said that 
the people “fired,” but it was a volley of stones only. The House 
would not receive the word “fire” in this sense. His Lordship 
had left Newtownbarry only on Friday, and at that time the town 
and district were perfectly tranquil. f 

Mr. Leaver agreed with Lord Milton in the propriety of sus- 
pending their judgment. 

Mr. Lerroy deemed it equally proper to defend the character 
of the clergyman. The difficulty of collecting tithes in that part 
of the country was extremely great. Mr. Lefroy cited a case 
where a clergyman had been kept out of his tithes for nine months; 
another had been obliged to sell his books to support his family. 

Mr. Lamuert knew many clergymen who had no books to sell, 


nor means of getting them. He believed that in Ireland there ~ 


was a party anxiously labouring to bring on a rebellion there, in 
order to bring back the old state of things: ‘“ but,” added he, 
‘* the days of rebellion are gone by, and the age of revolution is 
come.” (Loud cheers from the Opposition, echoed by the Ministe- 
rial benches.) J 

Mr. Grarran blamed the calling out of the Yeomanry, which 
was an exceedingly odious force, generally employed from party 
motives. 

Mr. O'Connett observed, that the Government had proceeded 
with commendable promptness to make the necessary inquiries ; he 
thought the present discussion of the case premature. 


7. AcricuttuRAL Distress. A lengthened and desultory 
discussion took place, on Thursday, on the question of agricul- 
tural distress ; arising out of a question put by the Earl of Win- 
chilsea—whether Ministers meant to propose any measure of re- 
lief for those parishes where there was a surplus of population? 
Lords Gopericu, MAumEsBuRY, SuFFIELD, and MELBOURNE 
took part in it. 

Lord BrovecHam deprecated discussions when there was no 
question before the House, a practice which he thought the House 
would do well to discontinue. : 

When their Lordships indulged in these irregular debates, they got into 
a conversation quite as rambling and desultory as a talk round a fireside, 
end not halfso amusing. (Laughter.) . 

Lord Brougham (as is usual after such deprecations) proceeded 
to lengthen out the discussion of which he complained. Alluding 
to the attempts of Lord Winchilsea, he said— 

God knew whether any good effect would result from those attempts ; 
but they had no right to despair. He always thought it time enough 
to say ‘‘I can’t,” when he had tried and failed. _W henever a man said 
“J can’t” before he had tried, their Lordships might safely conclude that 
he meant “‘ I won’t.” (Cheers.) . : 

Even in the present session, something might be effected; 
and he spoke of a plan which he had long pondered over, and 
had recently submitted to Government, and received for it their 
approbation. ae: : 

af early as the years 1816 and 1817, he had applied his mind to this 
subject, From that time downwards, he had not given up the investi- 
gation; and at length he believed that he saw daylight amidst the dark- 
ness which had hitherto enveloped the subject. He would not promise 
that it would be brought forward this session, but he hoped it would not 
be delayed later than the next. It was intended to be preparatory to an- 
other measure for the consolidation and simplification of the existing acts 
on the subject of the Poor-Laws. sda ; 

Lord SrourTON strongly recommended prompt applications in 
the case of Ireland. 

He remembered the story of a woman who had fallen down exhausted 
inthe streets of Paris. Two doctors attended the sick woman. One 
said that there was no remedy for the case; the other thought that there 
was, but it was only to be got in Constantinople. ‘‘ Give her some 
bread,” said a looker-on, who saw the woman about to be left to die, 
‘and send for your remedy afterwards.” That was just the sort of relief 
which Ireland required. ’ 

8. Corn-Laws. Lord Mrtton, on Thursday, gave notice of 
his intention to move certain resolutions on the subject of the 

Corn-laws, preparatory to a bill, for next session. Mr. Hunt said, 
Parliament should have an opportunity during the present session 
of éxpressing its opinion on these laws, as he meant to move for 
their repeal. On Thursday, he gave a formal nofice of a motion 
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to this effect, for the 15th July.. Mr. Portman and several other 
meimbers deprecated the idea of a total repeal ;’ but the general 


opinion seemed to be in favour of a revision, with a view to the 
imposition of a fixed duty. 


” 9, Titruzs. The Archbishop of CanrersBury introduced, 
last night, two bills to facilitate composition of tithes; and Lord 
Dacre introduced a bill fortheir commutation. The introduction 
of Lord Dacre’s bill called forth the following remarks from Earl 
Grey— 

A commutation of tithes, if established, so to settle the question for ever, 
he considered would be the more desirable measure; but reverting to 
what he had said of the extreme difficulty of the question, he was inclined 
to think that the best step towards an arrangement would be, first, to 
adopt a plan similar to that of the Archbishop, providing facilities for the 
composition of tithes. By the working of such a measure the way would 
be cleared for further improvement, and additional measures might 
afterwards be taken if their Lordships thought proper. With respect 
to the time, he doubted whether any measure on this important and 
difficult subject, requiring of necessity great complication in its 
arrangement, could be completed during the present session ; 
and therefore, perhaps, the best course that could be taken with respect 
to a subject of such magnitude, would be, after the right reverend Prelate 
andthe noble Lordhad stated to the House the provisions of their bills on 
the second reading, to leave the matter for consideration during the in- 
terval which would elapse after the present and before another session of 
Parliament. (Hear, hear!) He did not make this proposition for the 
purpose of delay, or to avoid the discussion of this difficult question, even 
duritig the present session, when so many important matters were to be 
discussed ; but under all the circumstances of the case, he thought that 
the most haste would not be the best speed, and time employed in con- 
sideration would enable their Lordships to come more satifactorily, and 
evén more expeditiously, to the conclusion which they all desired, (Hear, 
hear !) : 

Lord Grey added, that the bills of the Archbishop proved satis- 
factorily that there was no disposition in the heads of the Church 
to resist any reform which the state of the Church might require, 
and which was not inconsistent with the existence of the Church 
itself. 


10. Tue New Beer Act. On Thursday, a conversation took 
place on this act, and its consequences on the morals of the 
people. The Bishop of Bara and WE ts complained much of its 
injurious effects, and called on the Ministers, as they talked so 
‘much of Reform, to reform the vicious courses of the people by 
its repeal. 

Lord Metsourne said, the complaint of immorality was at 
least twenty years old. There was no increase of crime since the 
passing of the act. 

The Marqnis of SAtispury said, the houses opened under the 
act were falling fast into the hands of the great brewers. He 
‘thought the prices would soon be raised, and that would cure the evil. 


+1.1..-METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. To a question put by 
Mr R. CoLnorne, respecting the nature of the grant to King’s 
College, Mr. GouLBuRN replied, that it had been made on the 
condition that the front of the College towards the River should 
correspond with the other parts of Somerset House, and that space 
had been left to complete it agreeably to the grant. 

Leave was given to renew the Billof last session for running a 
new street from the Strand to Long Acre; which Lord Duncan- 
NON said would occasion very little expense to the public. 

Some complaint was made of the Pavilion at Charing Cross 
for exhibiting the great whale. Lord Duncannon observed, that 
the erection would not remain long, and it ought to be known 
-that the wh le so accommodated was ‘the Prince of Whales.” 


12, Mr. Hunt's Speecuegs. In presenting, on Thursday, a peti- 
tion from Preston, praying for the continuance of the present 
form of franchise in that town, Mr. Hunt said, this was an answer 
in full to those who accused him of unpopularity with his con- 
stituents, 

It was true that a large majority of the people of the country was 
favourable to the plan of Reform of Ministers; but they were so, as he 
was himself, not because it satisfied their expectations, but because it 
was a step towards the attainment of more extensive objects. (Cheers 
Jrom the Opposition.) 

Mr, James and Mr. Suaney spoke in contradiction of Mr. 
Hunt's assertion. 

Mr. Hunt afterwards went into a long argument to prove that 
he had not been bought over by the Tories. The Parliamentary 
Candidate Society, he said, had tried to unseat him, but could not. 

Alderman WaituMan complained of the honourable member's 
lengthiness and egotism ; and commended the reporters for omit- 
ting many of his everlasting speeches. 

The other evening he heard the honourable member make use of not 
less than seventy five ‘‘I’s,’—‘ I did this,” and “1 did that,”—in twelve 
minutes by the clock. If the honourable member proceeded at this rate, 
the honourable member for Kerry (O’Connell) would have to complain 
of his monopoly of long-winded egotism being invaded. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Honr retorted by saying, that the Alderman’s oratory 
always set his audience to sleep. 

Colonel Evans regretted he could not arrive at Preston in 


time—he would have effected a great public benefit -in turning 
out Mr. Hunt. 


13. GENERAL Busingss. It has been arranged, that during this 
session the old hours of business shall be reverted to; the Speaker 
coming down at a quarter before four, instead of a quarter before 
three o'clock. 

It has héen agreed-that no Private Bill shall be received after 
the. 4th.of July, and that no report will be received after the 25th 
of July. Private Bills. presented last’ session will, it is understood; 
be.permitted to advance to. the stage where they were stopped by 











the dissolution, without any additional expense. “No new evidence 
will Se required of. matters proved before Committees during last 
session. . 

Mr. S'TANLEY's Bill to promote and extend Public Works in 
Ireland, will be introduced on Monday. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Cuaries CCRANT moves the appointanent of a Select Commitee on 
the affairs of India. Alderman Woop’s motion for a general 
reduction of salaries stands for Thursday. Mr. J. CamPBxLt's 
General Regist;"y Bill is to be introduced once more on the same 
day. Mr. Saprgi\ has a notice for a resolution approving of Poor- 
laws for Ireland, for the 7th of July. Mr. Ewarr will ask leave 
to bring in a bill for amending the laws respecting Capital Punish- 
ment, on the 12th of July. Lord Axrnorp introduces a bill 
against the growth of Irish Tobacco, on ‘the 27th of June.’ The 
Waterloo Bridge New Street Bill has been read a first time, 
There are no less than nine railway bills petitioned for. ; 

Election Petitions have been presented in the cases of Great 
Grimsby, Petersfield, Monmouth, and Jedburgh. ae 


{ 








° FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GENERAL DieEsitscu died on the 10th instant, at Kleczeco, near 
Pultusk, a town about thirty miles north of Warsaw. The cause 
of his death has been variously assigned. The first accounts re- 
presented him as falling by his own hand; the next as a victim 
of grief and disappointment only; a third report seemed to im- 
plicate his employers in his fate; the last: and official statement 
attributes to cholera the deliverance of Poland from the Balkan- 
crosser. The death of Digsirscn is the most important fact in 
the Polish history of the week. What effect it may have on the 
subsequent part of the campaign, it is not easy to guess. The 
place of the deceased General is occupied, ad interim, by General 
To.x., also a German; but it is stated that the Commander-in- 
Chief will be Paskewic, who had been appointed before Diz- 
BITSCH's death. Paskewric, like DigBirscn, gathered most of 
his laure!s in the late Turkish war, in which he held the chief 
command on the Asiatic side, and received for his capture of 
Erivan the cognomen of Erivanski. 

‘ There is no glory so fluctuating as that of a military man. A 
fortunate campaign is sufficient to place him on the pinnacle of 
fame, and a lost battle may lower him to its base. People have 
now found out that General Dizsitscu was no general at all, not- 
withstanding his decided success against the Turks—because his 
success against the Poles was not equally decided. Fireside com- 
manders, who know nothing of his army or its materiel, or of the 
natural or artificial impediments opposed to his progress, have 
ridiculed his plans, which, if successful, would have been the theme 
of universal panegyric. ‘‘ General DiznitscuH had lost,” says one 
of our contemporaries, ‘‘ every thing but his life.” If such were 
the case, the cholera was, we dare say, no unwelcome visitor. For 
our own parts, we have no more doubt that the General acted as 
wisely and as bravely in the present campaign as in that which 
gave him possession of Adrianople, than we have a doubt that 
NAPOLEON was the same man at Waterloo as at Marengo. No- 
thing in life seem$ to depend more entirely on the chapter of acci- 
dents than the issue of a battle; and on the issue of a battle, in 
its moral if not in its physical consequences, the issue of a cam- 
paign often hinges. The indecision in which General Tout is 
likely to remain,—for he must be more anxious to avoid Joss than 
to insure victory,—will afford to the Poles a useful breathing space 
to recruit their shattered forces; and might afford, were they in- 
clined to take advantage of it, a favourable opportunity for the 
powers of Europe to step forward to assist in the settlement of 
their righteous quarrel. 

As PasKewic’s triumphs were achieved over the Turk of Asia, 
a still ruder enemy than the Turk of Europe, it is not likely that 
the Russian army is about to gain a more enlightened, though it 
may gain a more fortunate commander. Dirsitscu is praised, 
by the person who records his death, as a humane man; and we 
have no doubt that, compared with that ignorant and bloodthirsty 
savage Suwarnow, the last great Russian captain whose banners 
floated over the desolated fields of Poland, he was humane. The 
Russians also take credit for having, in the present instance, pro- 
secuted the war with mildness ; they have inflicted punishment on 
one Pole only, and he was aspy. ‘This statement is, we have no 
doubt, monstrously false; but it carries with it an acknowledg- 
ment of the value of humanity even in war, and that is one step 
towards the practice of it. 

The bold experiment of SkrzyNngck1, separating his force by 
sending detachments into Lithuania and Samogitia, has been 
crowned with the success it deserved. Of Cuiapowsxrs first 
movements we last week gave an account. It is said that he has 
since seized on Litow, an important Russian depét on the Bug; 
and other successes are attributed to the Lithuanians which it 1s 
past all question he has contrived to excite and organize. GizLGuD, 
it seems, took advantage of the severe check which their victory, 
as it was called, at Ostrolenka, gave to the Russians ; and, push- 
ing forward by the palatinate of Angustowo, and driving before 
him the corps under General Sacken, he passed the Niemen with 
a force of from 9,000 to 12,000 regulars, and entered Samogitia, 
near Rossienna; where vast numbers of his countrymen, who 
were already in arms, are hourly flocking to his standard ; and 
it is stated to be not unlikely, that Polangen on the Baltic will 
soon be in. his hands. There is yet but little prospect of any moye- 
ment in aid of this gallant people; but there is a little, and from 
a-quarter whence sympathy was hardly to be looked for. 
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—— via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 
The Hungarians, the freest and bravest of the sujects of “austria, 
have addressed their Emperor, to remind him of the debt, of grati- 
tude due to the descendants of the brave legions W'nich saved 
Vienna from the Turks, and Which now call for deliv erance from 
an oppressor yet more ruthless. 

The affairs of Belgium remain without alteration. The Dutch 
Government has addressed a note to the Conf.erence, calling on 
them to state what answer had been returne™ to the 22nd Proto- 
col. This note is dated the 5th. A second ‘note, of the 6th, com- 
plains grievously of Lord Ponsonry’s letter, and earnestly pro- 
tests against the alienation of Luxembourg from Holland on any 
terms. The Conference return for answer to these notes, that, 
by the latest accounts, the Belgians had not acceded to the 22nd 
Protocol ; and that in respect to Luxembourg, they intended to 
make no proposals until the basis of the separation laid down by 
the Conference, and agreed to by the King of Holland, should be 
acceded to by Belgium. It has been stated that the Belgian Com- 
missioners depart to-day, carrying with them the ultimatum of 
the Five Powers, and also the final conditions on which Prince 
Lropo tp is prepared to accept the crown. There was a report of 
a@ party in Belgium being got up in favour of Louis Napo.gon, 
son of the King of Holland, under the Empire; but the young 
Prince, in a very well-written letter, expressly denies having 
ever entertained any such ambitious views. 

The Belgian Congress have agreed that their present Ministry 
are not fit for their office, and have voted an address for their re- 
moval. What with Kings and Regents, and the advisers and con- 
trollens of both, the poor Netherlanders are in a sad taking. 


The principal cry in France, at the present moment, seems to 
be a reform of the Chamber of Peers,—in other words, the abro- 
gation of hereditary peerage, and the appointment of a Senate, 
whose members shall possess in themselves and from their own 
characters a solid and admitted claim to public consideration. It 
is not at all improbable, that in the ensuing sittings of the 
French Parliament this reform will be carried, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Ministers; and there seems no reason for supposing 
that it may not be carried safely and beneficially. The hereditary 
nobility of France were broken up at the Revolution of 1789 so 
effectually as to be incapable of any future reeomposition. Many 
of the present Chamber of Peers are indeed men of family, who 
took their place by virtue of the Restoration; but that event, 
which gave them back their titles, did not give them back their 
estates. Some are men of property, who have no family claims to 
boast of—the military and political parvenus, who rose to distine- 
tion during the Consulate and under the Emperor; only a very 
few retain both their honours and the possessions that gave them 
value and importance, Such a Chamber, composed the one half of 
men of family without fortune, and the other half of men of fortune 
without family, cannot be expected to exercise much influence 
anywhere. But it may be doubted whether hereditary power 
would be recognized in France, let it be claimed by what 
body of men it might. The French have no example of 
it in their history. Great privileges the moblesse under the 
old regime certainly had, and they exercised them roundly; 
but they never had, nor claimed to have, any thing like a delibe- 
rative voice inthe management of the state. In this respect, our 
House of Peers stands on a wholly different footing. Whatever 
objections may be made to hereditary legislators abstractedly con- 
sidered, we have been long accustomed to them. NapoLzeon 
used to say, that he could easily have made a stand on the Loire, in 
1814, if he had been his own grandchild. The French Upper 
Chamber lacks, as he did, the quality of long sufferance—the 
only quality which, with the million, can give to hereditary power a 
secured existence. LAFAYETTE has published a long election ad- 
dress, in which he strongly advocates the propriety of a peerage 
for life only ; and we have no doubt, that what he advocates his 
countrymen will insist upon. 

The next subject on which the minds of the French are most 
strongly bent, is the vindication of freedom among the nations 
around them. The settlement of Belgium—the final deliver- 
ance of Poland—the emancipation of Italy and of the Peninsula, 
The party who advocate the propriety of strenuously prosecuting 
those great objects, deny that the permanent peace and security 
of Euro,e would thereby be hazarded; and even if it were, they 
ridicule the idea that such a peace as Europe has for some years 
past enjoyed is either beneficial or desirable. 

The French juries still refuse to convict. A strong case was 
offered to a Parisian jury the other day, in a young man who, 
at a public dinner, all but threatened assassination to the 
King, and who defended his principles before the Court; but no 
conviction was obtained. The same disposition to put down poli- 
tical prosecutions of all kinds has displayed itself in the acquittal 
of a female charged with trampling on the tricoloured cockade. 

The result of the elections can be but very remotely guessed at. 
The Ministers are strong only with the monied electors, to whom 
change of every kind is unpalatable. Paris is tranquil. At the 
last riots, it appears, the National Guards, who had been exces- 
Sively harassed for a long time past, lost temper; two of the 
rioters were killed, and several wounded. The King is well re- 
ceived wherever he appears. 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Tue Kine anbD urs CourtT.—The grand event of the week was the 
opening of Parliament on Tuesday. The day was uncommonly fine ; the 
assemblage of people extremely great ; and the whole affair, considered as 
a sight merely, exceedingly exhilarating. The Standard, which professes 
to give, for the benefit of people ‘‘ in the country,”’ the only true account 
of the procession, says that the crowd was not greater than usual on such 
occasions—that the shouting was feeble—that there was no enthusiasm. 
From our own experience, we can confidently assert that no statement 
could be more erroneous. The last time that his Majesty went down to 
open Parliament, the crowd of people and of carriages was very great ; 
but it was not nearly so great as on Tuesday. We do not know if 
that were what the Standard calls a usual occasion. We remember 
the last time that George the Fourth went down to open Parliament ; 
we have no hesitation in affirming, that for one hundred persons 
present on Tuesday, there were not on that occasion ten, and for 
twenty vehicles there was not one. That unquestionably was a usual 
To the want of enthusiasm we cannot so well speak, for en- 
thusiasm is not so easily measured as numbers ; neither can we deter« 
mine very accurately on the intensity of the shouting. The only cry in the 
case of George the Fourth, that we especially remember, was the cry of 
the soldiers to the crowd to pull off their hats ; that cry we did not hear 
on Tuesday. We remember, three sessions ago, when a parcel of raga« 
muffins were hired by the Anti-Catholics to hoot the Duke of Wellington, 
the editor of a paper, somewhat notorious in those days, went down to en- 
courage the hooters, and mingled his sweet voice rather loudly with theirs. 
Next morning the veracious journal stated, as a piece of news, that the Duke 
had been vehemently hissed ‘* by some well-dressed gentlemen.” Our 
contemporary the Standard has, we suppose, fallen into a similar mistake : 
he was, perhaps, present, and felt no enthusiasm ; the shout that he raised 
was a feeble shout ; and the handful of Anti-Reformers by which he saw 
himself supported was an exceeding small handful. The coldness, the 
weakness, the fewness, he has accurately enough described ; but he has 
given them to the wrong party. It is the King’s enemies that are cold ; 
it is the King’s enemies that are weak ; it is the King’s enemies that are 

















few. 


His Majesty read the Speech with his usual firmness, although a long- 


winded document. 


He was greeted on his return through the Park, 
equally as on his departure, with the most lively enthusiasm. 


The 


masses of “ well-dressed’’ people that crowded each side of the Mall, all 
the way from the Horse Guards to the Palace, exceeded any exhibition 


of the kind we ever before saw in London, 
her daughter witnessed the procession from the Palace Garden. 


The Duchess of Kent and 
The 


youthful Princess looked uncommonly well. 

His Majesty held a Court, and afterwards a Levee, on Wednesday. 
At the Court, the Lords’ Address was read by the Chancellor ; to which 
his Majesty returned a most gracious answer. At the Levee, the following 


presentations took place. 

The Duke of Argyll, with addresses from 
the Royal boroughs of Campbelltown 
and Inverary, humbly thanking his 
Majesty for dissolving Parliament. 

The Duke of Leinster, with an address 
from the Union of Athy. 

Lord Suffield, with an address from North 
Walsham, in Norfolk. 

Mr. J. P. B. Chichester, M.P. with an 
address from the borough of Barn- 
staple and vicinity. Mr. Chichester 
was presented by Lord Ebrington. 

Lord Wallace, on his return from the 
Continent. 

Earl Sefton, on being called to the House 
of Peers. 

Lord Walsingham, on coming to the 
title, by the Earl of Guilford. 

Lord Colchester, by Lord Amherst. 

Earl of Enniskillen, by Lord Grantham. 

Marquis of Northampton, by Lord Arden, 

Earl of Aylesford, by Earl Howe. 

Earl of Fingall, onbeing created a British 
Peer, by Earl Grey. 

Visct. Pollington, by the Earl of Mex- 
borough. 

Sir W. Burnett, on being appointed a 
Knight Commander of the Royal 
Guelphic Order, by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, 

Hon. H. Vernon, by Lord Vernon. 

Hon. and Rev. H. Watson, by Earl 


Howe. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, by the Mar. of Lans- 
downe. 

Sir E. Hayes, Bart. by Visct. Lorton. 

Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart., by Visct. 
Melbourne. 

Mr. A. Turner, by Visct. Palmerston. 

Mr. D. Browne, M.P. by Mr. Siuclair, 

Mr. H. Tennyson, by Mr. Tennyson. 

Ser. E. Lawes, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Sir J. J. Dillon, Bart., a Baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire, by the Earl of 
Fingall. 

Sir R. W. Horton, by Visct. Goderich. 

Sir M. Clare, one of his Majesty’s Hon. 
Council of Jamaica, by the Duke of 
Manchester. 

Sir W. G. Cumming, by the Duke of 
Sussex. 

Mr. Mount, M.P. for Newport, Hants, 
by Mr. Talbot. . 

Col. Sir J. Reynett, on his appointment 
as a Groom of the Bedchamber to his 
Majesty. 

The Dean of Clogher, by the Marquis of 


Ely. 

a Dr. Lardner, by the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Mr. F. Scott, by the Earl of Munster. 

Hon. W. H. Leicester, by Lord Hill. 

The Rev. D. S. Stone, by the Hon. 
Champion Dymoke. 

Mr. P.S, Stewart, M.P. for Lancaster, 
by Lord Belhaven. 

The Rev. E. Champnes, by Sir E. Hamil- 
ton, Bart. 

Lord Erskine, his Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 

traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 

Court of Munich. 





Mr. W. H. C. Plowden, late President of 
the Select Committee in China, by Sir 
G. Staunton. 

Mr. H. W. Pickergill, R.A., by Sir M. A. 
Shea, P.R.A. 

L. R. Jarvis, Esq., Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Hants, by Admiral Sir P. C, 
H. Durham. 

Mr. Stewart, M.P. for Jedburgh, by 
Visct. Duncan. 

Mr. Ross, M.P., by Lord A. Fitzclarence. 

Mr. W. Lewis, by the Earl of Pomfret, 

Rev. E. S. Pearce, by Sir O. Mosley. 

Mr. A. Morgan, by Mr. B. Price. 

Mr. C. J. Barnett, M.P., by Mr. Barnett. 

Mr. Anderson, North Lincoln Yeomanry, 
by Lord Yarborough. 

Mr. B. Balfour, by Visct. Goderich. 

Mr. G. Farren, to present his work on 
the Mortalities among the British 
Soldiery, dedicated by permission to 
his Majesty, by Lord Saltoun. 

Mr. T. Staner, by the Rev. Lord A, Fitz- 
clarence. 

Mr. R. Abercrombie, on his return from 
the Mission at Brussels, by Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Lieut.-Gen. Butler, by the Lordin Wait- 


ing. 

Mr. Singleton, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. 
Bolton. 

Gen, Williams, by Lord Hill. 

Mr. Thewles, by Sir R. Bolton. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Dalrymple, by Lord 
Duncan. 

Capt. Whitehead, West Kent Regiment, 
by the Marquis Camden. 

Capt. W. Taylor, Surry Yeomanry, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir W. Joliffe. 

Capt. Aikin, West Kent Regiment, by 
the Marquis Camden. 

Lieut. A. Francis, Surry Yeomanry, by 
Earl Howe. 

Capt. Coote, by the Duke of Gordon. 

Lieut. Mullen, by Sir T. Pritzler. 

Major W. D. Jervis, Leicestershire Mili- 
tia, by the Duke of Rutland. 

Capt. Elton, by Sir R. Bolton, 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, on being 
appointed Equerry to the Duke of 
Sussex. 

Capt. Bolton, by Sir R. Bolton. 

Capt. Curteis, by Sir R. Bolton. 

Capt. Maher, by Col. Wood. 

Capt. Lynch, on his return from India, 
by Sir G. Staunton. 

Commander Hay, R.N., on his return 
from service, by the Earl of Errol. 

Lieut.-Col. Wansford, by the Marquis of 
Ailesbury. 

Lieut.-Col. Coles, by Col. the Hon, E* 
Lygon, on promotion. 

Col. M’Creagh, on his return from ser- 
vice in India, by Lieut.-Gen, Sir C, 
Halkett. 

Lieut.-Col, R. Wallace, by the Earl of 
Munster. 

Lieut.-Col. Kirkwood, on his return 
from India, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
Kempt. 

Maj. G. Mason, by Lord C. Manners, 
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Rey. G. Burnaby, Chaplain to the Duke 
of Cambridge, by Lord Beresford. 

Mr. S. Mackenzie, by Sir J. Graham. 

The Rey. J. Hole, by the Bishop of 
Exeter. ‘ 

Mr. C. Douglas, by Visct. Goderich. 

Mr. Newdegate, Capt. Uxbridge Yeo- 
manry, by Lord Strathaven. 

Mr. F. Cox, Uxbridge Yeomanry, by 
Lord Strathaven. 

Mr. S. L. Fox, by Lord Valletort. 

Mr. Campbell, of Barealdine, Deputy- 
Lieut. of Argyllshire, by the Duke of 
Argyll. ? 

Mr. R. C. Cooper, on being appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for the counties 
of Kent and Sussex, by the Marquis 
Camden. 

Mr. E. Candler, by Admiral Sir C. 
Knowles. 

Mr. C. Knox, by the Mar. of Ormonde. 

Mr. L. V. Watkins, by Sir J. H. Williams, 


Bart. 

Mr. J. Wynne, M.P., by Earl Enniskil- 
en. 

Mr. Nowell, by Earl Howe. 

Mr. A. Logan, by his Grace the Duke of 
Gordon. . 

Rev. H. Bayntun, rector of Bromham, 
Devizes, by Mr. G. W. Taylor, M.P. 
Mr. Bligh, Secretary of his Majesty’s 

Embassy at the Hague. 
Mr. N. Lane, by the Earl of Dartmouth. 
Rev. M. Wale, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. 
Wale. 
Mr. Methuen, by the Earl of Radnor. 
Mr. Isted, by Gen. Grosvenor. 
Mr. M. Elton, Deputy-Lieut. for the 
County of Devon, by Lord Wynford. 
Mr. H. G. Ward, Capt. of the Gilston 
troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, by the 
Earl of Verulam. 

Mr. Goring, by the Earl of Surry. 

Mr. G. Forbes, by Sir C. Forbes. 

Mr. R. Wilbraham, by Lord Skelmers- 
dale. 

Mr. Conolly, by the Earl of Longford. 

Mr. Jelf, by the Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. 

Mr. R. Ellice, by Mr. E. Ellice. 

Mr. ©. A. Mackenzie, by the Lord in 
Waiting. 

Mr. G. Loftus, by Lord C. Townshend. 


Com. Sir W. Burnaby, Bart., by Vice- 
Admiral the Hon, Sir H. Blackwood, 
Bart. 

Major-Gen. Wardlaw, by Lord Hill. 

Mr. Adams, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Major Symonds, South Devon Militia, 
by Lord Rolle. 

Com. H. Layton, by Rear-Admiral Sir T, 
M. Hardy. 

Capt. Drummond (Melfort), by Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby. 

Major Best, West Kent - Regt. by the 
Marquis Camden. 

Capt. Roberdeau, by Major-Gen. Le 
Mesurier. 

Commander W. Shepherd, R.N., by Sir 
B. Martin. 

Gen. Lord Lynedoch, on his return from 
the Continent. 

Capt. Mallock, 
Cockburn. 

Lieut. Ricketts, by Lord Hill. 

Capt. Atkinson, by Sir R. Bolton. 


by Major-Gen. Sir J. 


“Lieut. G. S. Godden, B.N., Agent for 


Transports, by Capt. W. Radcliffe, 
R.N 


Ens. W. Horton, by Mr. W. Horton. 

Lieut. Pawsey, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Grantham. 

Cornet Stuart, by Visct. Duncan. 

Ens. Bayntun, by Major-Gen. Sir C. Dal- 
biac. 

Lieut. Bache, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Grant. 

Cornet Macquarie, by Sir T. Brisbane. 

Ens.C. D. Bailey, on his return from 
India, by Sir H. Taylor, 

Lieut. H. G. Campbell, by the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley. 

Lieut. L. Steere, Surry Yeomanry, by 
Lieut -Col. Sir W. Joliffe. 

Capt. Armstrong, by the Earl of Ennis- 
killen 

Lieut. Z. Edwards, by Col. M‘Creagh. 

Major-Gen. Sir T. Pritzler, on his return 
from India. 

Capt. Phipps, Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, by the Mar. of Lansdowne. 

Lieut. H. Rich, by the Hon. F. Byng. 

Capt. T. Carew, R.N., by Sir J. Graham. 

Lieut. Bulders, by Lieut.-Gen. Lord G. 
Beresford. 

Capt. Tathwell, by Major-Gen, Sir A. 
Campbell. 


His Majesty held a Court on Thursday, in order to receive the Ad- 
dress of the Commons ; to which also a most gracious answer was given. 

The last Drawing-room of the season was held yesterday. The follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen were presented to their Majesties. 


Lady A. Cotton, by Viscount. Keith. 

Miss Gent, by the Countess of Belfast. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir 5. Shepherd, by Earl 
Howe. 

Mrs. Methuen, by Lady Mildmay. 

Miss H. Gent, by the Countess of Belfast. 

Miss A. Cotton, by her mother, Lady A. 
Cotton. 

Capt. Craigie, R.N. by the Hon, Sir H. 
Blackwood. 

Lady A. Baird, by the Count. Newburgh. 

Lady May, by Lady Chambers. 

Lady Wale, by the Count. of Hardwicke. 

Mrs, B. Hutchinson, by Lady Sewell. 

Mrs. S. Cary, by her mother, the Dow. 
Lady Bedingtield. 

Mrs. C. F. Williams, by Lady Sherborne. 

Lady Waterpark, by the Count. Carlisle. 

Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart. by Viscount 
Melbourne. 

Sir T. Strange, late Chief Justice of 
Madras, by the Earl of Hardwicke. 

Mr. H. Fitzroy, on his marriage, by the 
Duke of Grafton. 

Lady Kennedy, by the Count. Newburgh, 

Lady Shelley, by Lady S. Sidney. 

Mr. E. Braddyll, by Adm. Sotheron. 

Lady Walsingham, by Lady C. Greville. 

Lady Winniugton, by Lady Imhoff. 

Mrs. Drummond (Melfont), by Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby. 

Sir W. Eliott, Bart. by the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Lady S. Savill, by the Count. Mexborough. 

Sir J. J. Dillon, Knight and Baron 
Holy Roman Empire. 

Sir W. G. Cumming, by the Duke of 
Sussex. 

Lady Darell, by her Aunt, Lady Colville. 

Lady Strange, by the Count. Hardwicke. 

Vis. Ebrington, by Sir G. Bampfylde, Bt. 

Vis. Pollington, by the Earl of Caledon. 

Mr. L. V. Watkins, by Sir J. H. Williams. 

Mr. B. Oliviera, by Lieut.-Col. S. Hughes. 

Mrs. B. Price, by Count. of Dartmouth. 

Mr. J. M. Arnott, by the Hon, A. C. 
Bradshaw. 

The Count. of Mexborough, 
Count. of Hardwicke. 

The Count. of Dartmouth, by the Lady 
Sherborne. 

Sir T. Jones, by Lord Hill. 

Sir G. Robinson, by the Earl of Essex. 

Mr. Isted, by Gen. Grosvenor. 

Count. of Aylesford, by the Count. Dow. 
of Warwick. 

Sir F. Mackenzie, by the Rt. Hon. C, 
Grant. 

Mr. W. Lewis, by the Earl of Pomfret. 

Mrs. C. Pemberton, by the Count. of 
Falmouth. 

Mrs. Stephens, by the March. Thomond. 

Miss Shelley, by her mother, Lady Shelley. 

Mrs. Kennedy, bythe March. Lansdowne. 

Mrs. Newdegate, by Count. Hardwicke. 

Anne, Count. of Newburgh, by the Dow. 
Duchess of Richmond. 

Mrs. A. Morgan, by Lady C. Rowley. 

Mrs. W. Lewis, by the Countess of Cla- 
rendon. 

Sir David Scott, by Marquis Wellesley. 

Sir F. Watson, by Viscount Beresford. 

Lady A. Needham, by Lady H. W.Wynn. 

Mrs, Richard Ottley, by Lady Ongley. 


by the 





MissStrange,by her mother, LadyStrange. 

Mrs. Whitby, by the Hon. Mrs. P. Curew. 

Mr. Kennedy, M.P. bythe D. of Argyll. 

Mrs. W. Miles, by the Countess of Scar- 
borough. 

Mrs. Purcell, by Lady Rossmore. 

Sir C. Burrell, by the Earl of Egremont. 

Mrs. H. Fitzroy, on her marriage, by her 
mother, Mrs. Beauclerk. 

Mr. A. Craven, on his appointment to his 
Majesty’s Mission at Naples, by Vise. 
Palmerston. 

Mr. Purcell, by the Earl of Fingall. 

Earl of Aylesford, by Earl Howe, 

Mr. Dutton, by Earl Howe. 

Mr. Meynell, by Sir George Martin. 

Mr. Maitland, Sheriff of Brecon, by Col. 
Wood. 

Miss A. d’Arcy Irvine, by the Hon. Mrs, 
Trevor, 

Miss Watkins, by Lady M. H. Williams. 

Miss L. Stanley, by Lady M. Stanley. 

Miss Keys, by the Countess Amherst. 

Miss Byrne, by the March. Wellesley. 

Miss Arundell, by Lady Tichborne, 

Miss M. Shelley, by her mother, Lady 
Shelley. 

Miss C. Yorke, by the Hn. Mrs. P.Carew. 

Miss Winnington, by her mother, Lady 
Winnington, 

Miss G, Byrne, by the March. Wellesley. 

Lady Wilder and Miss Wilder, by Lady 
Sewell. 

Miss Holloway, by the Count. Stanhope. 

Lord Wallace, by the Marq. of Bristol. 

Viscountess Eastnor, by the Countess of 
Hardwicke. 

Lady Clare, by Lady Wynford. 

Mr. Parnther, by the Mar. of Salisbury. 

Viscount Dungarvan, on his marriage, by 
the Marquis of Clanricarde. 

Mr. Agar Robartes, by Lord Dover. 

Lord Walsingham, on coming to the title. 

Lady M. Stanley, by Mrs. P. Carew. 

Lady A. Tavel, by Lady I. Blachford. 

Lady Forbes, by the Count. of Clarendon. 

Mr. Peach, M.P. for Truro, by E. of Eldon. 

Lady Gordon Cumming, by Lady C. Bury. 

Lady Sarali Murray, by Lady G. Murray. 

Lady Mackenzie, by Lady Saltoun. , 

Vis. Dunlo, by the Earlof Albemarle, 

Lord Colchester, by Lord Colville. 

Mr. Head (Deputy Knight Marshal), by 

Lord Somerville. 

Right Hon. Lady Louth, on her mar- 
riage, by her mother, 

Lady Eliott, by the Duchess of Gordon. 

Lady E. Folkes, by the Count. of Errol, 

Lord Eastnor, by the Earl of Hardwicke, 

Mr. Fraser of Lovat, by Lord Stafford. 

Lady C.Townshend, by Lady M.Wa!pole. 

Lady Wale, by the Count. of Hardwicke. 

Mr. Penrhyn, by Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Throckmorton, by the D. of Norfolk, 

rjady Scott, by the Dow. March. of Salis- 
bury. 

Lady Lionel Smith, by Lady Dufferin. 

Lady Burrell, by the Count. of Munster. 

Mr. G. Loftus, by Lord C. Townshend. 

Lady G. Needham, by Lady H. W 
Wynn. 

Mr. 'T. S. Cocks, by the Right Hon. R. 
P. Carew. 

Mr. J, Poynder, by the Earl of Manster: 





Count. of Mulgrave, by Lady Ravens- 
worth. 

The Farl of Mexborough, by the Ear! of 
Caledon. 

Mr. Dehany, by. the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. J. C. Dowdeswell, by Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir G. Anson. 

Earl of Dartmouth, by Lord Sherborne. 

Mr. Adeane, M P. by Sir. J. Stanley. 

Rev. E. Champnes, by Sir E. Hamilton, 
Bart. 

Rev. S. Penfold, by the Bishop of London. 

Rev. R. Walpole, by the Earl of Orford. 

Mr. Planta, by the Duke of Wellington, 

Lord C. Townshend, by Visct. Sydney. 

Mr. A. Lagon, by the Duke of Gordon. 

Rev. D. S. Stone, by the Hon. the Cham. 
pion Dymoke. 

~— H. Bayntum, by Mr. G. W. Taylor, 

-P. 

Rey. G. Burnaby, Chaplain to the Duke 
of Cambridge. 

Rev. C. E. Dering, by Sir E. C. Dering. 

Mrs, Delme, by the Count. of Albemarle. 

Hon. A. Ponsonby, by the Count. of 

Miss Coates, by Lady My,Coates. 

Miss C.Jerningham, by Lady Stafford. 

Miss M. Murray, by Lady S. Murray. 

Miss A. Cotton, by her mother, Lady A. 
Cotton. 

= Kenrick, by the Count. of Lons- 


ale. 

Miss Warneford, by her mother, the 
How. Mrs. Warneford. 

Miss Scott, by the Dow, March. of Salis- 


bury. 

Miss Hood, by her mother, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hood. 
der. 

Miss A. Morgan, by Mrs. A. Morgan. 

Miss Ashburner, by her mother, Lady 
Forbes. 

Miss A. Stanley, by Lady M. Stanley. 

Miss Tavel, by Lady A. Tavel. 

Miss Dowdeswell, by Mrs. Bethell. 

Miss Burrell, by the Count. Munster. 

Miss Murray, by the Connt. of Mansfield. 

Miss S. Inge, by Lady Graham. 

Miss Mackintosh, by the March. of Lans- 
downe. 

Miss Blake, by Lady Johnston. 

Miss Annesley, by Mrs. Annesley. 

Miss A. Brander, by her mother, Mrs. 
Brander. 

Miss Mellish, by Lady FE, Thynne. 

Miss Murray Macgregor, by Lady Eliz- 
abeth Murray Macgregor. 

Hon. Georgiana Barrington, by her sister, 
the Countess of Dartmouth. 

Miss Hunter, by Mrs. Forbes. 

Miss Simpson, by the Dowager Duchess 
of Newcastle. 

Miss Forbes, by her mother, Lady Forbes. 

Lady C. Berkeley, by the Dowager Duch- 
ess of Richmond. 

Lady Macgregor, by the Duch. of Gordon. 

Mr. L.A. Mackenzie, by the Lordin Wait- 


ing. 

Mr. $. Balfour, by Lord Goderich. 

Mr. Liddell, by Earl Howe. 

Mr. D. Browne, M.P. by the D. of Sussex. 

Mr. Hunter, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert 
Taylor. 

Mr. Alexander Spiers, by Lord Dundas. 

Mr. J. Wood, M.P., by Lord Althorp. 

Mr. Bligh, Secretary to his Majesty’s 
Embassy at the Hague. 

Mr. T. O. Gascoigne, by the E. of Jersey. 

Mr. Steuart, M.P. for Jedburgh, by Visct. 
Duncan. 

Mr. Richard Mayne, by Visct.Melbourne. 

Mr. Newdegate, by the E. of Hardwicke. 

Mr. Myddleton Biddulph, by Ld. Belfast. 

Mr Robert Palmer, by Colonel Wood. 

Mr. A. LiddelJ, by Earl Howe. 

Mr. Ramsden, by Sir John Ramsden. 

Mr. Goring, Sussex Yeomanry, by the 
Earl of Jersey. 

Mr. Heathcote, by the Earl of Denbigh. 

Mr. Adrien d’Epinay, Delegate from the 
Mauritius, by Lord Colville. 

Mr. Moreton Dyer, by Visct. Melbourne. 

Mr. Jelfe, by the E. of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Rev. Dr. Lardner, by the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh. 

Mr. Cottrell, by the Earl of Verulam. 

Rev. Dr. Joxes, Vicar of Bedfont, by 
Lord Howden. 

Mr. Richard Wilbraham, by Lord Skel- 
mersdale. 

Mr. Sergeant Taddy, by Baron Garrow, 

Mr. Adams, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. W. B.L. Hawkins, on being ap- 
pointed Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Charles Imhoff. 

Mr. Meynell, by Lady Ramsden. 

Mrs. Shipley, by Lady H.Williams Wynn. 

Mrs. H. Simpson, by the Duchess Low- 
ager of Newcastle. 

Mrs. C. G. Wynne, by the Countess of 
Aylesford. 

Mrs. Trockmorton, on her marriage, by 
Countess Amherst. 

Mrs. Lawley, by the Countess of Had- 
dington. 

Mrs. W. Dashwood, by Viscountess Fitz- 
harris. 

Rev. W. Cooper, on his reappointment 
as Chaplain in Ordinary. 

Mrs. Eyre, by Anne, Count. of Newburgh. 

Mrs. J. P. Carew, by the Hon. Mrs, P. 
Carew. 

Miss Eyre, by A. Count. of Newburgh, 

Miss C. P. Carew, by Mrs. Carew. 


Mr. W. H. C. Plowden, late President of 
the Select Committee in China. 

Hon. and Rev. H. D. Erskine, by his 
brother, Lord Erskine. 

Mrs. Annesley, by Countess of Abingdon. 

Hon. T. Vesey, by the Earl of Gosford. 

Mr. E. Caudler, by Adm. Sir C. Knowles, 

Miss A Holloway, by Countess Stanhope, 

Hon. and Rey. H. Watson, by Earl Howe. 

Mrs. Matthew Scott, by Lady Stopford. 

Mrs. Colonel Hughes, on her marriage, by 
Lady Halket. 

Mrs. G. Wyndham, by the Countess of 
Munster, 

Mrs. Colonel Barrington, by Lady Doyle. 

Hon. Mrs. Pakenham, by Dowager Lady 
Langford. 

Miss Darell, by her mother, Lady Darell. 

Earl of Normanton, by Earl Howe. 

Countess of Normanton, by the Dowager 
Countess of Chichester. 

Hon. Mr. Bloomfield, on his return from 
Stockholm. 

Hon. Mrs. Heathcote, by Lady Willoughby 
De Eresby. 

Hon. Mrs. Warneford, by Mrs. Parnther. 

Hon. Mrs. W. Fraser, by Lady Saltoun. 

Hon. Mrs. Greville, by the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick. 

Hon. Mrs. Mason, by Viscountess Hond, 

Miss Hellen Shelley, by her mother, Lady 
Shelley. 

Mrs. G. Loftus, by Mrs. B. Challoner. 

Mrs. W. Dehany, by Lady Stopford. 

Mr. G. W. Tobin, by the Duch. of Gordon, 

Miss Dawson, by the Duch.of Roxburgh, 

Miss Wale, by the Count. of Hardwicke. 

Mrs. Tollemache, by Lady Saltoun. 

Miss L. D’Arcy Irvine, by the Hon. Mrs, 
Trevor. 

Miss Delme, by the Count. of Albemarle. 

Miss J. Delme, by the Count. of Albe- 
marle. 

Mrs J. Thompson, by Lady Gould. 

Miss Thompson, by Lady Gould. 

Miss Tobin, by the Duchess of Gordon. 

Miss Burrell, by the Count. of Munster, 

Mr. R. Abercrombie, by the Duke of De- 
vonshire. 

The Hon. Mrs. N. Lane, by the Count. 
of Dartmouth. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hood, by Viscount. Hood. 

The Hon. Mrs, Trevor, by Lady Mary- 
borough. 

Mr. T. F. Kennedy, by the D. of Argyll, 

Hon. Maj.-Gen. Stuart, by Lord Hill. 

The Hon. G. Fortescue, by Sir G. Bam~ 
fylde, Bart. 

Hon. Lieut. H. Keppel, R.N., by the Earl 
of Albemarle. 

Hon. Mrs. 8S. Mackenzie, by the March. 
of Lansdowne. 

Mr. Singleton, by Sir R. Bolton. 

Mr. N. Lane, by the Earl of Dartmouth. 

The Baron de Bode, by Earl Talbot. 

Mr. T. Stonor, by the Rev. Lord A. Fitz- 
clarence. 

Mr. S. R. Jarvis, by Adm. Sir P. Durham. 

Mr. Mount, M.A. for Newport, Hants, by 
the Earl of Macclesfield. 

Mr. B. Wall, by the Earl of Jersey. 

Hon. A. Trevor, by Lord Maryborough, 

Mr. F. R. West, by the Hon. F. West, 

Hon. Mrs. Liddell, by Lady Ravens- 
worth. 

Mr. E. Heneage, North Lincoln Yeo- 
manry, by Lord Yarborough. 

Capt. H. Beach, North Gloucester Mili- 
tia, by Lord Apsley. 

Mr. S. L. Fox, by the Lord in Waiting. 

Mrs. Forbes, by Lady Forbes. 

Mrs. A. Smith, by Countess Howe. 

Mrs. T. Stonor, by Lady E. Drummond. 

Hon. Mrs. F. P. Bouverie, by the Count. 
Radnor. 

Mrs. Nowell, by the Countess Lonsdale. 

Anne, Countess of Newburgh, by the 
Dowager Duchess of Richmond. 

Mrs. Nugent, by the Count. of Fingall. 

Mrs. J. W. Tobin, by the Duch. Gordon, 

Mr. H. Earle, by Viscount Bereford. 

Mrs. H. Earle, by Lady John Thynne. 

Mrs. Salwey, by the March. Winchester, 

Mrs. Joring, by Anne, Countess of New- 
burgh. 

Mrs. Dick, by Lady Strange. 

Mrs. Hanbury, by Countess Howe. 

Mrs. H. Napier, by the March. of Lans- 
downe. 

Mrs. Brander, by Mrs. H. Macpoole. 

Hon. Mrs. F. P. Bouverie, by the Count. 
of Radnor. 

Mrs. Dowdeswell, by Mrs. Bethell, 

Mrs. Milman, by Lady Rodney. 

Mrs. W. Watson, by Lady Macgregor. 

Mrs. Richard Musgrave, by the Countess 
of Mexborough. 

Mrs. H. Earle, by Lady J. Thynne. 

Mrs. R. Walpole, by the Count. Orford. 

Mrs. Gen. E. Butler, by the Countess of 
Munster. 

Mrs. Methuen, by Lady Mildmay. 

Dr. W. Ainslie, by the Earl of Munster. 

Lady Charlotte Lane Fox, by the Dowager 
Countess of Chichester, 

Lady Arabella Ramsden, by the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester. 

Mr. T. Andrews, by his Father. 

Mr. Smith, by the Earl of Digby. 

Mr. Henry Rich, by Hon, Frederick Byng. 

Sir E. M. Macgregor, by Lord Glenlyon, 

Lady E. M. Macgregor, by Lady Gienlyon, 

Lady Hunter, by the March. Wellesley. 

Lady C. Denison, by Lady G. Cavendish, 

Lady Fred. Watson, by Lady Graham. 


Duke William of Brunswick, as a descendant of George the Second, 
was on Monday installed a Knight of the Garter, a Chapter having been 


held by the King for that purpose. 


Her Majesty visited the Queen’s Bazaar on Wednesday; and on 
Thursday she visited the bazaar at the Hanover Square Roooms. In the 
evening of the same day, her Majesty honoured the Opera with her 


presence, 
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Lonvon Suerirvs—The nomination took place yesterday. The can- 
didates were Mr. Alderman Cowan, Mr. John Pirie, Alderman Scales, 
and Mr, Addinell. Alderman Scales demanded a poll: the numbers at 
the close of yesterday were—Cowan 126, Pirie 123, Scales 66, Ad- 
dlinell 1. ‘ 

Mempers vor Maryiesone.—Colonel Jones and Major Revell were 
nominated, at a meeting held last night, at the Oxford Street Bazaar 
Coffee-house. 

Tue Poor Irtsa —The Lord Mayor has directed charity-boxes to be 
fixed in front of the Mansionhouse, and other conspicuous places, for the 
reception of pence and halfpence in aid of the fund for the starving pea- 
santry of Ireland, 

On Sunday the 12th, the Reverend Dr. Thorpe preached a sermon at 
the Lock Chapel, Grosvenor Place, for the benefit of the distressed Irish ; 
after which a collection of 450/, was made—a sum almost unprecedented 
on such occasions. ‘ 

At Mr. Irving’s chapel, on the same day, 320/. was collected. 

Tue Queen Caronine Funp.—Alderman Wood, in answer to a sub- 
scriber to the Queen Caroline fund, who suggested that it should be ap- 
propriated to the relief of the Irish, has publishedwa letter stating, 
that, although Treasurer, no part of ‘the money was ever in his 
hands, but was placed by the sub-treasurers in the bank of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., in the names of trustees, and invested in Exchequer 
Billsyin which it still remains, with an accumulation of interest. With 
respect to the appropriation of the fund, the original Committee, at va- 
rious meetings held since the death of Queen Caroline, have resolved to 
purchase a piece of freehold land, on which should be erected a pillar or 
alms-houses to the memory of that unfortunate Princess. The Trustees 
have made many efforts to obtain an eligible spot, but hitherto without 
success. 

Tux Horricutturan Fere.—This féte took place on Wednesday. 
The day was uncommonly fine; the company very numerous, and very 
gay ; and the whole preparations well calculated to give satisfaction. A 
great number of detached marquees were pitched in various spots up 
and down the gardens; and there were covered walks, had the weather 
rendered them necessary, more than sufficient to shelter the whole of the 
visitors. The refreshments were ample, and easily come at; and, we 
need not add, were duly honoured. ‘There was a military band at one 

vend of the piece of water in the northern part of the garden, and the 
Russian horn band was stationed at the other; there were also quadrille 
bands, for those who were inclined to dance on the lawn, which had been 
*smoothly shaven and rolled for the purpose. The company assembled 
-early in the forenoon ; and it was not until ten o'clock in the evening 
that ‘* God save the King”’ gave the late signal to part. ‘The number of 
tickets sold, exclusive of those issued to members, was not much short 
of three thousand ; and it may be reasonably supposed, that very few 
+of those who had tickets neglected to use them. 

Sr. Joun’s Hosprrat, CLERKENWELL.—This hospital, after a pes 
riod of 297 years, was re-opened yesterday, for the purpose of affording 
advice and medicine to the sick poor, without any distinction of country 
or ereed, on producing a letter from any one of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, or any subscriber to the hospital. 

Wixtrsuirne Socrery.—This Society held its fifteenth anniversary 
‘meeting at the Albion Tavern on Thursday ; Mr. Benett was in the 

«chair. In the course of the evening 1002. was received in donations. 

New Beer Trave.—A petition was agreed to at a meeting held in 
the Crown and Anchor tavern yesterday, praying Parliament to extend 

‘to licenses under the new Beer Act the same privileges as to those 
granted to licensed victuallers. 

Huncerrorp Marker.—The first stone of the new Hungerford Mar- 
ket was laid on Saturday, by Lord Dover ; his Lordship’s first public act. 

Sirk Sate.—On Monday, the sale of Bengal silks commenced at the 
East India House; it was very fully attended. Of Company’s goods 
‘there were declared 2800 bales ; of privileged silks, 1700 bales of China, 
and 1000 bales of Bengal. The Company’s Banleahs were first put up 
‘but there were few or no buyers above the taxed price. 





PkecauTions aGainst Cuorera.—An order in Council, datéd 17th 
June, extends the quarantine to the case of Hamburg steam.vessels, 
where they happen to have on board * wool of all kinds, cordage not 
tarred, yarn of all kinds, down, feathers, flax, furriers’ waste, hair of all 
kinds, hemp, quills, rags, skins, hides, furs (whether dressed or un- 
dressed), tow.” Where steam-vessels (and with steam-vessels are in- 
cluded, by a stretch of indulgence, sailing-vessels under similar circum- 
“stances, from the Hanseatic towns and other ports in the mouth of the 
Elbe) have no such enumerated goods, they will be allowed to pass free. 
There is not the slightest evidence that cholera ever was communicated 
by goods, ergo goods subject a vessel to a detention by which commerce 
is almost suspended ; there is what some people deem evidence that cho- 
‘lera has been communicated by persons, ergo persons are not subject to 
detention ! 

There is a second order on the subject, dated the 20th, announcing 
the formation of a Board of Health; and calling on all persons in au- 
‘thority, in the event of any one’s being afflicted with the disorder, to 
communicate the same, without delay, to the Government. 

t Riga, the deaths from this disease still appear in the same frightful 
proportion of about 1} to 2 of the cases. At Dantzic, in 139 cases, 88 
have died. It was reported that the disease had broken out at Memel ; 
but this story seems without foundation. There was a report of a more 
alarming kind, that it had broken out at Dublin; but, on investigation, 
‘this proved not to be the case. The report seems to have originated in 
»the sickness of a seaman belonging to a vessel lately returned from the 
‘Baltic, which sickness had the appearance (so say the newspapers) of 
Indian cholera: he is now convalescent. The Scotch are in great terror 
on account of the vessels which were performing quarantine in the 
Forth being ordered to Cromarty Bay; where, it is said, there is no 
‘establishment to insure its performance. Their terror will not be de- 
creased by the importance the disease has attained to from being the 
~subject of a Royal Message. 





Massacre at NewrownBarny.—We had hardly ‘ceased to write of 
the slaughter, at Castle Pollard, when an account of a slaughter more 
dreadful reached us. We do not pretend to give a correct account of 
the second, any more than of the first atrocity; nor to say how far 





either may be legally justifiable. We designate them both as massacres, 


not with respect to the manner of the bloodshed, but to the g#antity. 
Of the last case, two descriptions have feactied town,—both froti persons 
who were, it seems, on the spot ; but so irféconcilably different, that we 
deem it best to give both. ‘The first is tle Oratge account, from the 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

“T hasten to inform you of one of the most unwarratifable and daring outrages 
ever committed in this county since the year 98, which occu¥ed yesterday in this 
town. A cow had been seized for tithe due tothe Rev W.Elrington. The country 
people assembled in great numbers, and declared that the cow ehould not be sold 
for the purpose of paying the ‘ bloody parsons ;’ the Police interfered, and were at- 
tacked in the most furious manner, and several of them severely wottrded. The 
Reverend Walter Hoare, a magistrate, was exerting himself to quell the riot, when 
he was knocked from his horse, and otherwise maltreated. One of Mr. Hoare’s ser- 
vants went tothe assistance of his master, when the peasantry rushed tpon the 
poor fellow; and one of them, with a blow of a‘sabre, cut his hand off, at the same 
time exclaiming that that would teach him how he assisted a parson again. The 
Police being completely overpowered, the. Yeomanry were called out; and being 
compelled in their own defence, eighteen of the insurgents were killed on the spot, 
and several wounded. One of the Yeomanry was killed, and a great number badly 


wounded. . This day a detachment of troops arrived from Wexford, and tranquillity 
is partially restored.” 


The second is, we suppose, a Catholic account: but Wwe are not quite 
certain—it appears in the G/obe of Wednesday. 


“ Ferns, Sunday evening. 

* One of the most sanguinary and brutal outrages that ever gave pain to the eye, 
or sadness to the heart, took place yesterday at Newtownbarry, a beaatiful village 
about tive miles from this place. There were three heifers to be canted (sold by 
auction) for tithe; and having been set up to auction, and no bidders appearing, 
they remained some hours in the street. It was a market-day, and the village was 
crowded with country-people) who gathered around the cattle.. Some persons cried 
out the heifers would be suffocated by the heat, when the people opened a passage, 
and they ran down the street. A Captain Graham, from Enniscarthy, with all the 
Police and Yeomen from many miles around, immédiately followed the 
cattle, which were brought back. As the Police, the Yeomen, and the 
people were passing together by an old ruin, some boys who climbed into 
it, threw some stones among the crowd; when the Police and Yeomanry 
were ordered to fire, and—oh! how the heart sickens at the result !—the peo- 
ple, not expecting any such conduct, fled in all directions—every shot leaving 
a father, mother, or child, a corpse upon the street! The people ran for protection 
to some plantations, and endeavoured to hide themselves; but here the indiscrim!- 
nate slaughter baffles all description—every person seen was slaughtered. Where- 
ever the people were seen running away, they were fired at. The number killed 
could not be known last night. An eye-witness of the carnage informed me that 
he counted seventeen dead in the streets, and they were bringing dead and wounded 
every moment from the fields. At six o’clock the report was that thirty-five were 
found dead: or mortally wounded. A fine young woman, making away from the 
bloody scene, was shot dead; and another woman, the motlier of nine children, 
shared the same fate The people, being defenceless and unarmed, were unable to 
make any resistance against their barbarous assailants.” 


The notes of the Coroner’s Inquest, which were received yesterday, 
reduce the numbers here given—the killed are stated to be thirteen ; the 
wounded twenty-three, all dangerously. One of the killed was a Yeoman, 
whom the accounts represent as only fifteen years of age; and add, 
that he was shot, accidentally we must presume, by his own party. Mr. 
Wilson Greene, K.C. was dispatched, by the Lord Lieutenant, to New- 
townbarry, as soon as the intelligence of the massacre arrived in Dublin. 
The ifiquest commenced on Monday. The massacre has, it will be seen, 
been:noticed in Parliament. It was inaccuretely stated that the clergy- 
man was son of the Bishop of Ferns ; he is no relative. 

Roscommon Srscrar. Commission.—Patrick Hussey, charged with 
attacking the dwelling-house of John Mahudy, at Ballagh, in March 
last, was found guilty. Hussey and his party were armed with a pistol 
and a pitchfork; they threw stones at Mahudy, and fired a ball at his 
door, and also set fire to the thatch of his cottage. The rioters took a 
woman and two children out at a window: the woman alarmed the 
neighbours, and they rescued the rest of the inmates. The cause for the 
murderous attack was not mentioned. 

On Monday, Andrew and Michael Warren were charged with ex- 
torting money and administering unlawful oaths, on the 24th March, at 
the habitations of Martin Flanagan and Michael Mooney, at Carrigra- 
cohul. Mooney, it appeared, and two others, in consequence of an 
agreement of the inhabitants mutually to defend each other, armed 
themselves with forks on the occasion, and pursued the Rockites, from 
whom they wrested a gun, and finally succeeded in beating them off. 
The prisoners were found guilty. Mooney and his two companions re. 
ceived the highest commendations from the Court, and the Lord Lieu. 
tenant ordered them 10é. a-piece for their brave conduct. Two men 
were afterwards found guilty of administering an unlawful oath toa 
person named James Maclean. The only interest in the case was the 
marriage of Maclean, a great rogue apparently ; in which, both he and 
his wife declared that they neither saw the priest nor knew who 
he was. 

A man, named Gibbons, was charged with demanding fire-arms with 
force and menaces. The prosecutors, Messrs. Murow, two respectable 
individuals residing in Roscommon, had been on an island in the river 
Shannon fowling ; and on their return, within two miles of Roscommon, 
had each double-barrelled guns. Two men in their shirts, with 
breeches only, appeared before them, and said, ‘* Stand and deliver.” 
The assailants and the assailed presented mutually, but did not fire. 
After some altercation, the parties separated, and no further injury fol- 
lowed. Several witnesses were examined to prove an alli; but the 
Jury would not believe them, and found the prisoner guilty. The cases 
at the Commission, from the above specimens, seem to have nothing 
very extraordinary in them. 

Tus Srarrorpsuire Deciaration.—There is a letter in a Stafford- 
shire paper from three individuals of Yoxall, declaring their surprise at 
seeing their names affixed to this document.. The letter says—‘* We 
gave no authority whatever to any person or persons to sign our names 
to such declaration ; and further, we do not oppose the Reform Bill 
brought into the last Parliament.” 

Lorp Tuomas CEciL anD Mr. Tennyson.—Lord Thomas, it is 
to be hoped, will now sleep sound; Mr. Tennyson fought him at 
Wormwood Scrubbs, on Saturday afternoon. Both parties fired without 
effect, and then shook hands,—a very pretty, brotherly way of ending a 
deadly quarrel. The offence in this instance was given by Lord Thomas, 
in an after-dinner speech on the old subject, which he refused to explain, 
—taking his cue from Mr. Tennyson, or rather from Mr. Tennyson’s 

friend, Colonel Maberley. . The tables were, in this instance, completely 
turned, Mr. Tennyson: being the ‘challenger and Lord Thomas the 
aggressor 

SroppaGE or THE SpaLpinc Banx.—The utmost consternation pre- 
vailed at Spalding last Friday, in consequence of hand-bills issued by 
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Messrs. Henry and George Bugg, bankers, of that place, stating, that 


in consequence of their elder brother, Mr. John Bugg, the managing 
partner, having abSerited: himself from home, without any cause known 
to them, they were ‘under: the. necessity of suspending their payments. 
This was an occurrence wholly unexpected, as there had been norun upon 
the bank, nor had any thing occurred that might at all inconvenience 
the firm. There aré found to be upwards of seventeen thousand pounds 
of their bills in circulation; most of them at or in the neighbourhood of 
Spalding. It is reported that Mr. John Bugg had been absent about ten 
days before the issuing of the advertisement to the public, during which 
time, it is added, he was seen in London, where it is found he drew all 
the money from their agents there, and has since absconded to America. 
Spalding has not received such a crush for half a century back, : Several 
are ruined, particularly of the lower tradespeople, as it is feared that 
the dividend will be very small. Messrs. H. and C. Bugg surrendered 
on Wednesday, and have since had a docket struck against them. None 
of Mr. J. Bugg’s property is available to the creditors, the whole having 
been settled on his wife and child by marriage contract. The debts of 
the firm amount, it is said, to.ahout 28,000/—Stam/ord Bee. 

Scorcn Terry Auts.—The dwelling-house and cow-house of a poor 
man named Bryce, near Sanquhar, were burnt down by a party of about 
one hundred persons, on Thursday sennight. The outrage was directed 
solely against the landlord. The mob assisted Bryce in getting out his 
furniture, and no offer of violence was made to him or his family. As 
the stone walls resisted the action of the fire, the rioters, when the burn- 
ing was over, razed the walls with poles and other instruments ; which 
done, they gave three cheers over the ruins, and departed. 

Western Hosrirau.—A long and curious trial for libel, arising out of 
this defunct affair, took place on Thursday, in the King’s Bench. It ap- 
peared that Doctor W. W. Sleigh had been one of the most strenuous 
advocates of the Hospital; and that, in a handbill signed, among others, 
by Mr. J. H. Pope, of. Manchester Square, he had been charged with 
having drawn up various resolutions inculpating certain persons, and 
others commending himself,—which resolutions bore to be agreed to by 
parties that knew nothing about them, and were, in fact, the sole work 
of Mr. Sleigh ; that Mr. Sleigh had grossly misrepresented the whole 
case of the attempted institution; that he had described parties as pa- 
trons who were not so, and subscribers who had never subscribed ; that 
the whole affair was a medium of deception, intended only for Mr. 
Sleigh's own advantage. ‘The facts relied on for the defence were—that 
Sleigh had received money from pupils, although he knew that the Hos- 
pital was not recognized by the College of Surgeons ; that he had sold 
situations in the Hospital; that he had been heard to declare that a 
sum of 22,0002., which had been subscribed towards erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of the Duke of York, was to be appropriated to 
the purposes of the Hospital ; that he had published in the newspapers a 
letter as anonymous, which was supposed to contain a subscription of 
2002. tothe Hospital, though the letter was, in fact, written by himself, 
and that he afterwards justified it on the ground that it was an ‘* honest 
fraud” It was also stated, that in the list of supposed subscriptions to 
the Hospital, the plaintiff inserted the names of several members of. his 
family, though no money was in fact paid, and that some of the names 
were those of children from two or three to eight years of age. Anum- 
ber of witnesses, and among them the Duke of Wellington and the 
berchbishop of Canterbury, were called in support of this justification ; 
And in the opinion of the Court they fully bore it out. Dr. Sleigh was 
nonsuited. 





ArrempteD Murper in Sr. Pavui’s——On Wednesday, a Frenchman 
was charged, at the Guildhall, with attempting to murder his master in 
the dark staircase between the stone gallery and the iron gallery of St. 
Paul’s. The hat of the complainant, alsoa Frenchman, was knocked off ; 
and he stated that he received several severe knocks on the head, which 
was much cut ; but by whom the knocks were inflicted, was not so clear. 
The accused party strongly denied the charge ; and except the wounds 
of his master, there was nothing to implicate him. There were, it seems, 
no loose stones on the staircase, no instrument was found on the prisoner, 
nor were his hands or any part of his clothes or person bloody. The only 
assigned object of the servant, was a desire to get possession of the pro- 
perty of his master, who was on the eve of sailing for Brazil; but to 
murder a man in a church with such a’view, and while there were 
stiangers visiting the building close behind him, seemed of all plans the 
most strange. The master declining to prosecute, nothing was done in 
the case, but to detain the man until the dismissal of the Grand Jury, 
when he will be discharged. The master sails for Rioon Monday. We 
think it quite possible that the party hurt, in recovering himself after 
picking up his hat, struck his head against the wall; and that the rest 
of the story was purely the effect of his heated imagination. 

Mr. Maruews.—Not Charles, but Mr. Marriot Mathews, of the 
Comptroller's Office, disappeared in a mysterious way on the l4th. A 
young waterman, named Davis, who is in custody on account of some 
supposed connexion with the disappearance, states, that after rowing 
Mr. Mathews for some time, in his own boat, he was landed by that 
gentleman in some coal-craft near Blackfriars Bridge; the gentleman 
then rowed away, and Davis never saw him again. Two examinations 
of Davis have taken place, but no fresh fact has been elicited. He still 
remainsin custody. Mr. Mathews’s boat has been recovered. 

Murper sy a Watrcuman.—The disputes between the colliers and 
their masters have led to the appointment of watchmen to protect the 
property of the latter. At Fogg’s colliery, near Bollan, three men 
named Trotter, Mawes, and Gowies, were thus employed. On Tues- 
day last week, some altercation took place between these men and two 
women, with the husband of one of them; returning from Ringly by the 
towing-path of the canal near which Fogg’s colliery is situated : one of 
the watchmen fired a shot at the party, which struck one of the females 
and wounded her face in a frightful manner, and penetrating the head, 
lodged in the brain ; the woman died soon after. The woman has left 
six young children, and a husband ; who, to add to his misfortunes, was 
lately severely crushed in'the mill where he worked. Gowies is said to 
be the man who fired. 


Darina _Ropsery.—On Monday night, Mr. James Marshall, a gen- 
tleman residing at 22, King Street, Soho, was robbed of 20 Napoleons 
28 sovereigns, 60/. in Bank of England notes, three gold rings, and a 
massive gold chain of the value of 12/. Last week, Mr. Marshall intro. 





duced a person of the name of Jean Plante Osmin to lodge at No. 22. 
Osmin was seen on Monday in Mr. Marshall's room; and, on Mr. 
Marshall’s return home, he discovered that his box had been broken 
open, by filing off a padlock that was attached to it. He had shown 
Osmin where he kept his money ; and it is presumed he has made off 
with it, as he left his lodging on the night of the robbery, and has not 
since been heard off. 

* Arrestina tHe Deav.—On Monday last, in the Market-place, Old- 
ham, a person named Taylor attempted to arrest the corpse of a young 
man for a debt of 107. The funeral procession halted ; and, during the 
altercation, the police stepped in and took the arrester into custody. 
Taylor requires the schoolmaster ; such arrests are illegal. 

Riots ar Merruyr Typvit.—Inquests have been holden on two of 
the bodies of the men who fell in this unhappy affair; and a verdict of 
“ justifiable homicide’? returned in both cases. The other bodies were 
buried by the rioters, The account of the riot, given by the evidence at 
the inquest, did not differ essentially from former accounts. Thirty 
muskets were wrenched from the soldiers, and a great number of them 
were knocked down, before the orders to fire were given. 

Tue Serrentinz.—Two young men were drowned while bathing in 
the Serpentine on Tuesday night. One of them was recognized as the 
adopted son of a Mr. Willington, in Somers Town. In the pockets of the 
other were found a valuable coral necklace, with golden clasp, a white 
ring, twenty-six pawnbrokers’ duplicates, twenty coloured handkerchiefs, 
and a Russian book. The duplicates were for silk handkerchiefs, 
watches, rings, shawls, pins, and brooches. The young man is st.pposed 
to have been pursuing his avocations as a pickpocket in the procession to 
the House of Lords. He fell a sacrifice to his humanity, having dived 
after the other sufferer, with a view to save him,—thus living by roguery 
and dying by honesty. 

Tuunver Srorms.—During the week before last, the neighbourhoods 
of York, Alne, Wetherby, Northallerton, Thirsk, Mansfield, and 
Naworth Castle, were visited by some very severe thunder-storms. At 
Alne, a small farm-house was struck by the electric fluid, and instantly 
set in a blaze; and one of the inmates had her clothes burnt by the 
lightning. At Spofforth, near Wetherby, a young woman was killed in 
her bed-room. A cow, a horse, and four sheep, were killed at Kearby, 
in the same neighbourhvod. In the vicinity of Thirsk, a cow, three 
calves, and four lambs were killed, and many trees shivered to atoms. 
Several large stones were thrown down from the tower of Naworth 
Castle, the Earl of Carlisle’s seat, but no very serious damage was occa- 
sioned. At Mansfield, the roof of a house was struck, all the windows and 
frames completely demolished, and a young woman and a little girl ia 
one of the front rooms killed on the spot. 

Cotonei Gorvon—On Sunday, the body of this officer, who was. 
lost in the Frolic steam-packet, was thrown on shore near Dunraven 
Point.—Cambrian. 

Beware or Green Peas !—A young female died on Thursday, in 
consequence of injudiciously eating a qnantity of undressed green peas, 
whilst engaged in shelling them—/Vestern Luminary. 

ALarmiInG Fire.—A most destructive fire occurred at Tiverton.on 
Thursday night. It has destroyed twenty-seven houses in Frog-street, 


on theleft-hand side, extending to the Queen’s Head public-house.— 
Taunton Courier. 





GazeTTE INTELLIGENCE—The Gazettes of the week notice the 
elevation of the Earl of Leitrim to the British Peerage, by the title of 
Baron Clements; and the conferring the honour of Knighthood on 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, Governor of Ceylon. They also announce that 
a Commission has been appointed by the King to afford counsel 
advice and assistance to persons desirous of emigrating. The Com- 
missioners meet at the Colonial Office, Downing Street—they are the 
Duke of Richmond, Viscount Howick, Mr. F. T. Baring, Mr. H. Ellis, 
and Mr. R. W. Hay ; Mr. Hny to act as Secretary. 

Duke or WELLINGTON.—Previous to the Waterloo banquet, given 
by the Duke of Wellington on Saturday last, the King presented his. 
Grace with a superb sword, enriched with figures and inscriptions com. 
memorative of the great occasion. 

Tur Lasr Bazaar.—On Thursday, a ladies’ bazaar was held at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, for the benefit of the Seaman's Floating Los. 
pital. At half past twelve, the Queen, the Princess Victoria, the Land- 
gravine of Ilesse Homburg, and several other members of the Rayal 
Family arrived, and, attended by Lord Howe, walked round the room, 
and afterwards took their station in the Royal box. Her Majesty ap- 
peared to be in excellent health and spirits, and examined with great 
interest the various fancy articles presented to her notice. We fear 
these pretty exhibitions will fail in attraction by and by; the charities, 
like the players, when they get a good thing, never know when to have 
done with it. 

GrEsHAM PrigzE MeEpau—lIt is intended to establish an annual 
prize medal for the best original composition in Sacred Vocal Music ; 
the words to be selécted from the Canonical Scriptures, Apocrypha, or 
Liturgy of the Church of England. 

Mr. Seraranr Spankir.—On Wednesday, Mr. Sergeant Spankie was 
appointed standing counsel to the East India Company, in the room of 
Mr. Adam. : 

Repuction or Sararies.—After the 5th of July next, 200/. a year. is 
to be taken from the salaries of each of the Commissioners of Customs. 
The Chairman retains his salary in full, but the Deputy-Chairman is. to 
be reduced by 150d. a year. Two Commissioners of Excise, and as 
many of Customs, are to retire at once; and each Board is to be dimi- 
nished. by two more, as they drop off. The Secretaries of both Boards 
are to be reduced at the rate of 25 percent. In other departments a 
similar reduction is to take place.—G/obe. 

Roscommon REpresENTATION.—The O'Connor Don has addressed 
the county, and has claimed the indulgence of not personally canvassing,, 
owing to the late event of his father’s death. . Captain Lloyd has also 
addressed the county : he has Lord Lorton’s interest. 

Lorp CLoncurry.—We expect to be able in a few days to announce 
that the people of Ireland have one more incorruptible representative of 
their interests in the House of Peers, in the person of him who glories 
in the appellation of the “* Poor man’s Magistrate.’— Dublin Tumes. 

Mas. Renaup.—This once excellent actress, better remembered as 
the lovely Mrs. Powell, has been several years engaged in the Edine 
burgh Theatre; but having been unable to perform for the last eighteen 
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months, she is now suffering the accumulated pains of want, sicknesss 
and old age. It is proposed to obtain for her that relief which she a 
so often administered to others, by means of a benefit; and Mr. Kemble 
has kindly granted his permission that it shall take place at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre on Tuesday or Wednesday next. Kean has handsomely 
consented to give his assistance; and T. P. Cooke, and other eminent 
performers, have likewise offered their services—Globe. [Our contem- 
porary hopes the proposed benefit will effect its benevolent object; any 
additional claim to public attention which our best wishes for the aged 
and respectable lady whom it is meant to serve can impart, we most 
cheerfully add. ] 

ue Crops.—Hay harvest is now general throughout Sussex and 
Kent, and most of the Southern counties ; where it is represented as 
extremely abundant. In Bedford, where the harvest has just begun, in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham and of Sheffield, and in the Northern 
counties generally, so far as reported, the crop will, it is said, be good, 
but light. The hop-grounds in Kent and Sussex are described as healthy ; 
the iy having greatly diminished. This is, however, a crop which is of 
all others the most precarious. The wheat, barley, and oat crops, in 
every quarter of the country, are described as promising more than 
usual abundance, principally in consequence of the late favourable rains, 
Fruit is said to be plentiful in the North of Ireland. Around London, 
the cold frosts that assailed it about six weeks ago, very nearly annihi- 
lated the fruit crop, unless in very sheltered situations. The potato 
crop in Clare never louked better; and indeed that crop everywhere 
promises abundantly. 

CxiiF Ton SusPENSION BrrpGeE.—On Monday, the stupendous work 
of the Suspension Bridge across the Avon, from Clifton heights to Lea- 
wood, was commenced under the superintendence of the Trustees and 
Mr. Brunell junior, their engineer. 

Tue SnHootrine Season.—The prospects for the sportsmen for the 
ensuing season have not been excelled at any time within the last twenty 
years. We have been informed by gentlemen who have lately gone over 
some of the Perthshire moors, that the coveys were unprecedently nu- 
merous and large.—Perth Courier. 

Sir Tuomas Lawrence.—Another sale of the fragments of Sir Tho- 
mas’s study took place at Christie’s on Saturday last. In noticing the 
sale, the Chronic/e enumerates two “‘ figures of the Duke of Wellington, 
without a head, which,’’ he adds, *‘ in spite of the likeness, fetched 
only four guineas.” Satirical rogue ! , 

Iarerary Quarantine.—The letters and papers delivered by the 
Hamburg steam-boat, which arrived on Wednesday, presented an extra- 
ordinary appearance. The letters in particular were much disfigured, 
owing to the efficient measures adopted by the quarantine officers to pre- 
vent the introduction of the cholera morbus into this country. 

No Pray no Pay.—The Secretary of the Lewes Equitable Associa- 
tion, when he recently called at the Lewes Bank to receive Mr. Dono- 
van’s yearly subscription as an honorary member, was informed by one 
of the firm, that an order had been received from Sir John Shelley, who 
is also an honorary member, to pay his subscription. The order, how- 
ever, was accompanied as follows: ‘ Be pleased to say, as Sir Charles 
Blunt has taken my place in the borough, I shall discontinue my sub- 
scription.” !!!—Brighton Guardian. : 








We owe an apology to our non-political readers this week. We have sacrificed 
nearly every thing to the great topic of the day, the Debates in Parliament. Next 
week they will have less of novelty, and less of interest; and our condensing 
powers may be more fittingly applied tothem. Our pages will then present their 
usual variety. 

To REAvERS OF THE SrecTATOR.—We learn that disappointment is frequently 
experienced by readers, who trust to obtain their paper by casual applications to the 
Newsmen ; and more especially so in the country. The supply of the Newsmen, 
beyond the demand of their regular subscribers, is necessarily uncertain. We 
recommend to our readers, therefore, to give their orders to a Newsman, prior to 
the day of publication, and time enough to reach the Publishing-office in London 
All orders from the country should be accompanied by a remittance, or a reference 
for payment to a respectable person in Town. 

We beg to remind subscribers in the country, of a suggestion contained in a former 
paper, that all complaints of non-delivery should be addressed to Sir FRancis 
FREELING, with such information as is likely to afford him a clue tothe detec- 
tion of the persons who abstract or retard the transmission of newspapers. 

Letters regarding the discontinuance or change of address of papers ought to be 
sent to the Newsman, Bookseller, or Postmaster, to whom the order was given. 











THE MONEY MARKET. 
Faipay Evenitn6é.—Consols left off on Saturday at 83; Exchequer Bills 10s, to 
12s.; Brazilian Bonds 48$. Money has been scarce, from 4 to 5 per cent. being 
asked for loans on Stock. The King’s Speech did not make much impression in the 
City in any way—what impression it made was rather favourable. The unsettled 
state of the Belgian question led to a depression in Consols on Thursday: they 
closed at 82f. Brazilian Bonds, the same day, recovered greatly; they were doneso 
high as 52, and left off at514. A good deal of speculation prevailed on ’Change this 
afternoon respecting an order of Government to take up immediately 2,000 tons of 
transport shipping: it is generally supposed to have reference to the quarantine 
imposed on Baltic and Hamburg vessels, 
“SATURDAY, TwELvs 0’CLocKE.—Consols, 82§; Brazilian, 513%. 


Bank Stock .... 198 99 Spanish.. «+... 15¢ } 


Buenos Ayres... —— 
1 Ditto, New ...+. —— 


Chilian .. . ... 19 20 






3 per Cent. Cons, —— Colombian » 1314 
Bh per Cent. New —- Danish...... 6. 619 2¢ SHARES, 
*Consols for Acct. 525 3 Greek....... .. 18 20 Rolanos.. ..... 150 170 
Long Annuities 1fj Mexican ....... 394 40 Brazilian . ...+ 44 46 
"Ex. Bills, 1000/. 10 11 Peruvian.....+. 12 13 Columbian... . 54 64 


‘India Bonds. par to 2 pm 
/Brazilian.....<. 61} 2 


Portuguese..... 43 


Anglo Mexican.. 2] 22 
Russian.....ee0 LR 2 


United Mexican, 8 8} 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Guildford, Johnson, with a valuable cargo, left Singapore for London on the . 
-Q9th of December, and has not since been heard of. Speculative insurances have 
‘been done-on her at Lloyd’s at 40 per cent. 

Arrived, At Gravesend, June 19, Jupiter, Weldy, from Mauritius. In the 
Downs, June 23rd, Coromandel, Boyes, from Bengal and Madras ; 24th, Zenobia 
“Owen, from ditto; Henry Porcher, Redman ; Royal Saxon, Petrie ; and Stokesby, 
.Johnson, from Bengal. At Madeira, June 2nd, Edmund Castle, Cairns, from Liver- 
ipool for Batavia. At St. Helena, April 28th, Sir Joseph Banks, Frazer, from Ceylon 
‘and Mauritius. Atthe Cape, April 13, Orontes, Baker, from Bengal and Madras ; 
l4th, Arab, Drysdale, from Bengal. Off the Cape, March 16th, Thalia, Biden, from 





London’ for Bengal; April 13, Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, from Bengal and 
Madras for London. At Madras, Feb. 10th, Neptune, Cumberlege; 18th, Catherine 
Fenn; and Mary Ann, Hornblow; 2lst, Tam O’Shanter, Lindsay all from Lon 
don, At Bengal, Livingstone, Pearce, from Liverpool. 
Ann and Amelia, Richards, from China, 

Sailed. From Gravesend, June 20th, William, Paull, for Mauritius ; 21st, Lady 
M‘Naughton, Faith, for Madras ; 22nd, Sophia, Thornhill, for Bengal; 23rd, Co 
pernicus, May, for ditto. From Liverpool, June 20th, Lisbon Packet, Wilson, for 
the Cape. From St. Helena, April 28th, H. C. ship General Kyd, Nairne, for Bom- 
bay and China. 

Spoken. H.C. ship Duke of York, from London for China, 17th of May, 3 deg. 
north, 22 deg. west. 


< 


At Halifax, May 18th, 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 


CaMBRIDGE. 

On Wednesday last, H. P. Measor, Esy. was admitted a Scholar of Kings® 
College. 

Oxrorp. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees were conferred:—Doctor in Divinity— 
Rev. B. P. Symons, Warden of Wadham College, Grand Compounder. Doctor in 
Civil Law—W. E. Marsh, Fellow of St. John’s College. Masters of Arts—Rev. J. 
E, Riddle, St. Edmund Hall; Rev. E, Power, Magdalen Hall; Rev. W. W. John- 
son, Brasennose College ; Rey. J. B. Bateman, Balliol College; Rev. C. B. Pear- 
son, Oriel College. Bachelor of Arts—J.F.S. Gabb, Jesus College. Bachelor in 
Music—S.Elvey, Organist of New College. : 





THE CHURCH. 

OrpDINATIONS.—The following gentlemen were ordained by the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester on Sunday the 5th of June, by letters dimissory from the Lord Bishop of 
Ely. Deacons—W. Brocklebank, B.A. Queen’s College, Cambridge ; L. W. Samp- 
son, B.A. King’s; J. Thackeray, B.A. King’s; G. Thackeray, B.A. King’s; G. 
Phillips, B.A. Queen’s ; J. Tinkler, M.A. Corpus Christi; R. Murphy, B.A. Caius ; 
F. J. Wethered, B.A. King’s; FP. T, W. C. Fitzroy, B.A. Magdalen; G. Langshaw, 
B.A. St. John’s; J. M. Jackson, B.A. Lincoln College, Oxford. Priests—R. Seaple- 
horn, M.A. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; J. Flamank, B.A. King’s; T. Corn- 
thwaite, M.A. Trinity College, Oxford; F. Dusautoy, B.A. Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge; R. E. Kerrich, M.A. Christ; H. Almack, B.A. St. John’s; G. J. Dupuis, 
M.A. King’s. 

PRESENTATIONS.—The Lord Chancellor has presented the Rev. S. Lee, B.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, to the Prebendal Stallin 
Bristol Cathedral, vacant by the death of Dr. Randolph, to which the vicarage of 
Banwell, in the county of Somerset, is understood to be attached. 

The Rev. R. Roberts has been presented to the Rectory of Wadenhoe, Northamp- 
tonshire, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. J. Shillibeer. 

The Rev. C. F, Millard, B.A. was on Friday instituted to the Vicarage of Sedge- 
ford, Norfolk, on the presentation of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 

The Rey. F. G. Leach, M.A. late Fellow of Pembroke College, has been presented 
to the valuable Rectory of Stackpool Elidor, otherwise Cheriton, Pembrokeshire, 
Patron, the Earl of Cawdor. - 

The Rey. William Allen to the Vicarage of Bosherston, Pembrokeshire. Patron, 
the Earl of Cawdor. 

The Rey. Henry Cassel to the Perpetual Curacy of the New Church, at Murley, 
Yorkshire. Patron, the Vicar of Batley. 

The Rey. Mr. Harris, of Trevacoon, Pembrokeshire, to a Prevendal Stall in St. 
David's Cathedral. Patron, the Bishop. 

The Rey. G. Pearse, M.A. to be one of the Minor Canons of Norwich Cathedral. 

The Rev. W. James to the Reetory of Rawmarsh, Yorkshire. Patron, the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The Rey. H. Corrie to the Perpetual Curacy of Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

The Rey. G. Ward, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Hop 
Baggot, Salop, to be Chaplain to the East India Co. on the Bengal Establishment. 

The Rev. W. Millner, one of the Minor Canons of Bristol Cathedral, to the Living 
of St. Augustine’s, Bristol. Patrons, the Dean and Canons of Bristol. 


THE ARMY. 

War-Orrics, June2l.—4th Light Dragoons: Cor. B. H. Blake to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Gibson, promoted; J. Vernon, Gent. to be Cor. by purchase, vice 
Pearson, who retires—9th Light Dragoons: Capt. A. Lord Harley, from the half-pay, 
to be Capt. vice W. E. Fitzmaurice, who exchanges—4th Fovt: Lieut. C. Rumley, 
from the half-pay of the 22nd Regt. to be Lieut. vice Ponsonby, appointed to the 
7th Regt.—7th Foot: Lieut. W. B. Ponsonby, from the 4th Regt. to be Lieut. vice 
Pitcairn, appointed to the 92nd Regt.—46th Foot: Capt. I. Thompson to be Major 
by purchase, vice Nairn, who retires; Lieut. J. Taylor to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Thompson ; Ens. W. T. Bremner to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Taylor; F. 
Lucas, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Bremner—4/th Foot: Brevet Lieut.-Col, 
J. Jenkin, from the half-pay, to be Major, vice F. Heatley, who exchanges—53rd 
Foot : Lieut. R. Dyott, from the half-pay, to be Lieut. vice E. Browne, who exchanges 
—69th Foot: Capt. R. W. Hooper, from the half-pay of the 8rd Dragoon Guards, to 
be Capt. vice J. O’Meara, who exchanges; Gentleman Cadet C, J. Coote, from the 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hankey, promoted—72nd 
Foot: Lieut. W. H. Robinson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Watts, who retires 5 
Ensign C. W. M. Payne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Robinson; A. Harris, Gent. 
toe Ensign, by purchase, vice Payne—85th Foot: Lieut. Hon. A. A. Cooper to. be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Wilmot, promoted ; Ensign A. Coryton to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Cooper; A. R. Rose, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coryton—~ 
98th Foot: C. H. Kennedy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stretton, whose 
appointment has not taken place—Rifle Brigade : Major-General Sir George Ride- 
out Bingham, K.C.B. to be Colonel-Commandant of a Battalion, vice Lieut.-General 
Sir T. S. Beckwith, deceased; Lieut. W. Sullivan to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Kincaid, who retires; Sec.-Lieut. E. H. Glegg to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Sullivan; A. W. B. Greville, Gent. to be Sec.-Lieut. by purchase, vice Glegg. 

Unattached.—To be Major without purchase—Brevet Major H. Smith, from the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. To be Major by purchase—Capt. E. Wilmot, from the 85th Regt. 

Staff.—Major A. L. Hay, on the half-pay of the 96th Regt. to be Deputy Adj.- 
Gen. to the Forces serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands (with the rank of 
Lieut.-Col, in the Army), vice Craig, who resigns. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS. 
BIRTHS 


On the 22nd inst. at 6, St. James’s Place, the wife of Archdeacon Kino, of a 
daughter. 

On the 17th inst. at Killermont, North Britain, the Lady of Joan CoLguHouNn, 
Esq. of a son. 

On the 14th inst. at Roath, near Beverley, Yorkshire, the Lady of E. W. Smita, 
Esq. of a son and heir. 

On the 21st inst. at Bordean House, Hants, the Lady MAR1A SAUNDERSON, of & 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th inst. in the British Chapel, at Leghorn, A. Homrray, M.D.son of Sir 
J. Homfray, to Eustatia, daughter of Vice-Admiral Donnelly, and sister of Lady 
Audley. ’ 

On the 2Ist inst. at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, the Rev. CARR Joun GLYN, 
Rector of Witchampton, Dorset, son of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. of Gaunts, 
Dorset, to AuGusTA, daughter of John Granville, Esq. of Cadogan Place. 

- Onthe 2ist inst. at Henley-on-Thames, the Rev. Partie HENRY Ninp, M.A. 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, to AGNEs, fourth daughter of the Rev. John 
Garrett Bussel!, of the above place. 

On the 23rd inst. at Woodmancote, in the county of Sussex, R. RepMonD 
Carton, Esq. Grenadier Guards, eldest son of the Rev. R. B. Caton, of York Street, 
Portman Square, and Binbrook, Lincolnshire, to ANNA MARIA, only daughter. of 
the Rey. John Rideout, Rector of Woodmancote, and granddaughter of the late Sir 
Harry Goring, Bart, ‘ 


DEATHS, 

On the 16th inst. suddenly, at his seat, Woodend, Hampshire, Admiral Sir Joux 
Knreat, K.C.B. in his 83d year. 

On the 14th inst. at his residence, College Green, Bristol, the Rev. Dr. RANDOLPH, 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in his 77th year. 

On the 2ist inst. at Grove House, Cheltenham, JoHN WILLIAM PaxTON, Esq. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service on the Bengal Estab/ishment, in 
his 51st year. ‘ 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, June 21. 
PANTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

HArpsTAFF and Co. Newark, tobacco and snuff manufacturers—S, and J. HArD- 
STAFF, Derby, grocers—D. and F. GArpngrR, Salisbury, horse-hair manufacturers 
—J. and T. Mawsy, builders—Cottins and Co. Crayford, silk-printers ; as far as 
regards EpwArps—Everarp and TAyLor, Bawtry, boarding-school keepers 
—Rex and Carron, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers—J. and J. RicHarps, York 
Street, Southwark, hop and seed-merchants—G. J. and F, KAN, Ratcliffe 
Cross, ship-owners—J. and J. Grus, Lincoln, drapers—Brooxe jun. and Co. 
Chester, brewers—ALLEN and Burry, Oxford Street, woollen-drapers —Po1ne- 
DESTRE and Co. London—Berry and SAMBROOKEK, Arundel Wharf, Water Lane, 
coal-merchants—SwETTENHAM and Co. Wirksworth, Derbyshire, attornies—ALExX 
and Co. Blackfriars, surgeon-dentists; as far as regards H. Jones—CAMPBELL and 
Co. Copthall Court, merchants. 

INSOLVENT. 
SratHam, THOMAS, Clunton, Shropshire, cattle-dealer, June 20, 
ar) BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
SEAGooD, JoHNn JAMES, Bread Street, Cheapside, table-linen-manufacturer, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Fitton, Joun, late of Brewer Street, Somers ‘Town, and Brighton, leather- cutter, 
to surrender June 28, July 12, August 2: solicitors, Messrs. Davies and Outhwaite, 
Princes Street, Bank. 

Marr, Epwarp Joun, Sculcoates and Kingston-upon-Hull, Yorkshire, dealer 
and chapman, July 7, 8, August 2: solicitors, Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn 
Place ; and Mr. Frost, Hull, 

Moors, Joseru MELLOR, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, innkeeper, July 5, 6, August 
2: solicitors, Mr. Jeyes, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Flint, Uttoxeter. 

Ossorn, JosEepPnu, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, ironmonger, July 7,8, August 2: 
solicitors, Messrs. Walmsley and Co., Chancery Lane; and Mr. Shepherd, Great 
Driffield, Yorkshire, 

OweEN, Joun, late of Chiswell Street, victualler, June 28, July 12, August 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Glynes, America Square. 

Titstey, Wittram, and Jones, WytHen, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
bankers, June 27, 28, August2: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Hughes, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane}; and Mr. Drew, Newtown. 

Yewens, Witt1Am, Claremont Place, Pentonville, mine agent, June 24, July 8, 
August 2: solicitor, Mr. Holt, Threadneedle Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 15, Le Cointe, St. Helen’s Place, merchant—July 15, Shackleford, Andover, 
Hampshire, draper—July 15, Nash, Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, clothier—July 
12, Brown, Farnham, Surry, upholder—July 12, Mathews, Copthall Court, mer- 
chant—August 26, Coates, Leeds, grocer—July 17, Sudell, Mellor, Lancashire, 
merchant—July 29, Walley, Manchester, grocer—July 18, Scaife, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, merchant—July 18, Sudell, Lancaster, merchant—July 11, Thompson, 
Rawden, Yorkshire, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 12. 

Whitehead, Denshaw, Yorkshire, merchant—Delves, Tonbridge Wells, lodging- 
house keeper—Smith, late of Blackman Street, Borough, licensed victualler—Beet, 
late of Stamford Street, Blackfriars, bill-broker—Davis, late of King’s Head Yard, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, orange merchant—Hill, Red Lion Wharf, City 
Basin, and Red Lion Street, Holborn, coal-merchant—Davies, Little Pulteney 
Street, broker—Osborne jun, Epperstone, Nottinghamshire, surgeon — Gerard, 
Frome, Somersetshire, grocer—Woodgate jun, Watling Street, warehouseman— 
Hargan, White Hart Tavern, St. John’s Street, victualler—King, Ipswich, innkeeper 
—Chadburn, Sheffield, optician—Armstrong, Raskelf, Yorkshire, miller—White, 
Waketield, Yorkshire, carpenter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
JACK, ALEXANDER, Inverness, general agent, June 24, July 8. 





Friday, June 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

MILLer and Werry, London, merchants—Lewis and Davis,' Great Surry 
Street, Blackfriars Road, linen-drapers—Curtis and Exits, Carshalton, Surry, 
bleachers—SToxes and TirTeRTON, Cornhill, stationers —~Cox and Gore.t, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, linen-drapers—BAkk&rR and RusuFirts, Leeds, milliners—J. and 
W. Woo .tey, Change Alley, City, stock-brokers—Jones and ApAms, Greenwich, 
bricklayers—SwAiNsONn and Grauam, Liverpool, drapers, 

INSOLVENTS. 

DrRAKEFORE, Davin, Austinfriars, broker, June 22. 

MArTTHEWS, JONATHAN, Bristol, basket-maker, ° 

Waits, WILL1AM, Newent, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer, June 24, 

BANKRUPTS. 

BASSETT, WILLIAM, Dean Street, Soho, builder, to surrender July 1,5, August 5: 
solicitor, Mr. Bird, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

BERNARD, CHARLES, Calcutta, East Indies, merchant, July 1, 8, August 5: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Tilleard and Miller, Old Jury. 

Buae, Joun, HeENRy, and GeorGs, Spalding, Lincolnshire, bankers, July 6, 7, 
August 5: solicitors, Mr. Williams, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Bon- 
ner, Spalding. 

Dosson, ‘fimotrHy, Jonn, and Timoruy, Kidderminster, Worcestershire, and 
City Road, carpet manufacturers, July 7, 8, August 5: solicitors, Mr. Dangerfield, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Brinton, Kidderminster. 

Gites, WiLL1AM, Lad Lane, riband-warehouseman, July 1, 5, August 5: solici- 
tor, Mr. Fisher, Walbrook. 

Harrat, Joun Harrison, Leeds, fruiterer, July 5, 6, August 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn Place; and Mr. Frost, Hull. 

Hoepson, SAMUEL, Glossop, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner, July 9, 11, August, 5: 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington aud Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs, Morris and Owen, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

JOHNSON, RicHArRD, Liverpool, painter, July 22, 23, August 5: solicitors, Mr. 
Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr. Rowston, Prescot. 

Litt, W1LLiAM PEATT, HARRISON, JOHN JosEPH, and Harrison, WILLIAM, 
Lime Street, merchants, July 8, 15, August 5: solicitors, Messrs. Haddan and Co, 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Luioyp, Grores, Stingo Lane, St. Marylebone, brewer, June 23, July 8, August 
-5: solicitor, Mr, Reynoids, Flemming’s Street, Kingsland Road. . 

Lover, Denner, Poole, ironmonger, July 4, 11, August 5: solicitors, Mr. 
Cuvelje, Great James Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Aldridge, Poole. 

Makrsu, Isaac, Tutbury, Staffordshire, grocer, July 5, 12, August 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Amory and Coles, ‘Throgmorton Street. 

RicHarpson, WILLIAM, Clemepthorpe, Yorkshire, tanner, July 11, 12, August 
5: solicitors, Mr. Williamson, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs. Blanchard and 
‘Richardson, York. 

WILL1AMs, WILLIAM, St. Woollos, Monmouthshire, coal-merchant, July 7, 8, 
August 5: solicitors, Messrs. M‘Donnell and Mostyn, Usk; and Messrs, Prethero 
-and Phillips, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


DIVIDENDS. 

July 15, East, Hanover Place, Regent’s Park, bookseller—July 5, King, Church 
Lane, Whitechapel, grocer—July 5, Down, Church Passage, Guildhall, Blackwell- 
hall-factor—July 15, Hodges, Minories, linen-draper—July 15, Sainthill, Pickle 
Herring, Tooley Street, Southwark, French-burr and millstone-merchant—July 15, 
Hayden, Oxford Street, silk-mercer—July 19, T. and J. Tait, Dover Road, South- 
wark, brewers—July 22, Herbert and Mayo, London, warehousemen—July 22, Rus- 
pini, Pali Mall, medicine-vender—July 19, Littlewood, Mortimer Street, Maryle- 
hone, butcher—July 20, Sandford, Salford and Ringley, Lancashire, bleacher—July 
16, Toghill, Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothier—July 19, Watkinson, Manchester, 
calico-printer—July 26, Rusher, Stamford, Lincolnshire, woolstapler—July 23, 
G. and R. Hilton, Manchester, and Chorley, Lancashire, merchants—July 
19, Penny, Titchfield, Hampshire, brewer—July 18, Claridge, Oddingt Glouce: 


tershire, farmer—Sept. 21, Shave, Colchester, innkeeper—July 15, Aaron, Plymouth 
Dock, silversmith. e * were atid 





CERTIFICATES : 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 15. 
Pilcher, Farringdon Street, brewer—Barber, Walsall, Staffordshire, wine-mer- 
chant—Smith, Liverpool, broker—Haillas, Ossett, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant—Bar- 
low, Pendleton and Manchester, calico-printer—Brown, Fleet Market, grocer— 
Bagley, Sedgley, Staffordshire, pig-iron-maker—Brookes, Ball’s Pond, Islington, 
nurseryman. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


PUBLIC FUNDS. 


BRITISH. Sutwr. 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... 
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BULLION. TOBACCO. 
Gold—Portugal, in Coin ... -. Od. | Segars, in bond.......... per tb, 7s. Od, to 188, 0d, 
Foreign, in Bars .... 17 10} Havanneh Leaf . aeooeel 9m BE 
New Doubloons ..... ow St. Domingo .... ol 
Silver—In Bars, Standard .. 0 411$ | Maryland, Light Brown... 7 
— New Dollars.....scoscsceeeseeee O #10 Virginian, Fine Black ... o¢ 
Kentucky Leaf, Stemmed os 





GRAIN. 
Marx Lanz, Friday, June 24. 

We are very moderately supplied with English 
Wheat and Flour this week, though the Foreign 
arrival is tolerably large: the trade, however, 
continues in avery dull state, and the few sales 
made are on rather worse terms than otherwise. 
Barley, Beans, and Peas are steady in value; 
and fine fresh Oats are not cheaper, though there 
is not much business doing. In other articles no 
variation. 

(Per Quarter.) 





8. 8. . 
Wheat, Red New 54 to 63 Maple. o..0++ 


Fine .......- 65— 66} White ...., 
White, Old .. 60 — 68} Boilers...... 40 — 42 
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Geneva, Hollands ..per gallon 2s.6d.to 2s. 8d, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, Brandy, Cogniac, lst quality.. 4 4 — ¢ 6 
for the Week ending June 17. Te 2nd quality - 4 del. 9. - 
Wheat ......0.678, 9d. | Rye «..0s+0004 978, Od. hea 
Barley ; "36 7 Teeth cccccccs OO 8 Duty 22s. éd. per Imp. Gallon, 
Oats 27 38 Peas 0 Rum, Leewards, U.P. per gallon 1 5 — 1 6 
it in ise mes ‘Six W shea. whicl Demerara strong .......- oo—-od 
Aggregate oa — Lt i eeks, wie) | —— Jamaica, 22 to25,0.P... 24 — 27 
a rag di 30, O.P......466 o— 00 
Wheat ......,. 678. 3d. | Rye. Duty 8s, 6d.—increase as per strength 
‘ +. 88 8 | Beans., ° —— - — 
coos BF O | Peas..ccccceeee 39 9 PROVISIONS, 
Dut FOREIGN CORN for the present Week- The 41b. Loaf .....scescsessceee 
Theat se  eorlbe. 8d. | Rye ss.eereseee-tlnod, | Butter, Cork... Os. 
Barley. Beans coon WD 6 Carlow ..ccsccceccccecceee o 
Oats 4... Peas. .cossesees 1 0 Cheese, Cheshire .. 70 
Gloucester, Single .....eeesssee- 38 — 42 
FLOUR. —_ jouble. ... core SR me 64 
Town-made . .++per sack 55s. to 60s, Bacon, Middles ...., 1 4 — @ 
Reconiie ie on. —— Singed.... +. 42 — 4 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ... 45 — 50 Beef, ae Ae igsheicstas rere 
Norfolk and Stockton .....s+sesee-s 43 — 48 tC age a eats 676 
— 1a7é6 
HAY anv STRAW. 
(Per lond of 36 Trusses.) . Y ssesceseeseeee lh i 
UMBERLAND, MITHFIBLD. POTATOES 7 “ 
. seen ye Os. . 
=e Osetra : "a bo rt aputkd = tai Scotch Reds ...........perton 31, Seto 81.158) 
Upland Ditto . 85 — 90 .... 70—80 | Kidneys .... os £ Ow O08 
Clover 70 —110 .... 100 —115 Champions o 0 — 410 
Sieaw Oat... * 32 — 34 pee Oxnobles and Shaws. 3. 5 — 810 
“Wt : /36—40 1... 82 — 38 HOPS. 
PortTMAN MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. <n vw beeps Pe 
Mime HAY: oes cess FO cess HERONS Kent Pockets . percwt. 71, Os, to IL, Os. 
~ y 4 Sussex Pockets 6 6— 7 0 
POE sas0e8s eeccecce 84 —100 .... 60 —110 7 al ra 
Straw, Oat o— 0 —_-- err taba “ti 2), 2S | Se 
WHOL... ccccesesee 84 — 8B 82 — 38 gistciem ED at a - : 
ep eS ee ae Sa ee Kent Bags 3 0— 8 8 
SEEDS. : Sussex Bag 5 2— 6 6 
The trade continues dull in Seeds. There is but | Essex Bags . 6 0 — 7 10 
little crushing going on at present, MINING. 
COALS. Sold June 9, at Redruth, 
= ‘ Copper Ore ..recescesescee «+. 2618 tons, 
Wall's Bad, het sae Pato: anette Amount of Money ..suescecesee 140181, 28, 648 
precrctsine. inblbdhl a | Average Pricd ..00r00000 $0499 09 5 6 
BUTCHER MEAT. : Aretsae dint eeccceee seecces 100 13 0 
We havea very full market of every thing to- oi Rocce eee ewe eeeen 
day ; conseauantly Meat is somewhat lower gene- b> os ee LL i a S10 tons, 1S nts, 
rally than at Monday’s market, as will be seen by METALS. 
the figures beneath. Iron, in Bars per ton, 6, 53. 0d.to Ol. 0s, Odg 
Neweoare & LREADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD, ¢ Pigs . oo0—000, 
Beef ..... 38. 4d,to 4s. Od...., 38. 4d.to 4s, 2d, —— Hoops 9100 0— 000 
Bion - 4-40 8é6é—¢ : cage 80 , o--0 00 
Jea! * 4 - ins, in Bar. 317 0 - 0090 
Pork .... 0 0 —- 900 Ingots 31 0— 00 0 
Lamb ..-.4 8 — 5 8 .... 5 4 5 10 locks . »- 85 0— 000 
* By the Carcass, per stone of 8lbs. Quicksilver... ..... perlb. 0 110 — 000 
+ Sinking the offal, per stone of 8ibs. Copper, in rie caseeee OO DE— OOO 
= eee : ae — Cake perton85 00 — 000 
TEAS. LO, Pig. .sccdcssicesses 13150 — 000 
Bohea ......see+se-per Ib. 1s. 8d. to 1s, os — Milled or Sheet:! 1410 0 — 0 0 0 
Congou, CORO ¢ - a a - . M —— Bars.....0...... 1410 0— 000 
_ iddling . - 
— Best. -2 3 —3 1 WOOL, 
Souchong......+ -0 0 — 0 0 . & 8 &, da. 8.4. 
Campoi, Common -2 OF — 2 1 Leonesa ., 2 0 to 3 0 {SaxonElec.4 6 to 7 0 
Twankay ..... . 2 W—2? 1 Segovia ..2 O0—2 4] Dittol.3 3—410 
— Fine.. 8 & —8 & Soria .... 1 8—2 0] Ditto2.2 3—2 @ 
Hyson, Skin ..... 24—3 9 Portugal, 1 0—1 4] Do.Locksl 8—8 8 
Common 8 9 — 8 9% Austrian -29—6 6 Do.Fleecel 8—8 6 
— _Fine....... cossseee@ 2 — 5 6 rench,.. 1 6—38 O D.Lambs1 6—4 6 
Duties on bah oi Bs bd sd Cent. ; Duty 1d. per Ib. above 1s.—4d. below. 
- 5 PRICES OF LEATHER, 

2 s COFFEE, Butts, English Crop ....perlb. 1s.8d.to le. Lid. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GREAT DOINGS OF THE OPPOSITION—AND WHAT NEXT? 


Tue Fersves* were to have eaten all us Reformers up on the first 
day of the session of the Delegation Parliament ;—they only 
chewed the cud of their own mortifications. A fiery amendment 
of the Lords’ Address, abusing the tri-coloured Ministry and the 
Jacobin Reform Bill, were the least with which we were threatened. 
The King was to have been alarmed, the Whigs displaced by the 
Feebles, the Reform Bill burnt, the Press gagged, the Habeas 
Corpus suspended, the soldiers called out, and the whole country 
conservatively convulsed for the preservation of Boroughmonger- 
ing. How have these mighty promises been fulfilled? With what 
arms did the New Opposition attack the Great Measure? These 
questions will be answered by the following notice of the important 
tonics which occupied the House of Lords for twelve consecutive 
hours following the delivery of the King’s Speech. 
Lorp ELLENBOROUGH 

Objected to the King’s Speech being read until after the reading of ‘‘ some 
bill.” The first reading of the Select Vestries Bill moved, and the Bill 
read a first time accordingly—Spoke against the formal commencement 
of the Address, insisting on the third instead of the first person plural— 
Objected to the Address being at once voted by the House, without the 
previous sanction of a committee—repeated the objection—again repeated 


the objection—spoke at length on the same subject (rose and spoke six 
times.) 





e 
Tue Ear or WINCHILSEA 
Explained at length, why, being a Tory, he had become a Whig, and was 
now once more a Tory; the main reason of the last change being some 
“toasts” drunk at some dinner somewhere North of London, 


THE Marquis or LONDONDERRY 
Rose and spoke five times—four times on points of form and order, and at 
great length on his broken windows. 


Tue Duke or CUMBERLAND 
On his Royal Highness’s attachment to freedom. 


Tus Earu or FaALmoutH 
= one of his ancestors, to whom allusion is made in Buss DoppINGTON’s 
iary. 
Lorp WHARNCLIFFE 
On the conduct of the last House of Commons in ‘‘ refusing the Supplies” 
—on the dissolution, the Lord Mayor, the illuminations, and Mr. 
Cossett’s broken windows in 1814. 


Tue Ear or MansFIELp (the intended Premier of the FEEBLEs) 
On the iJluminations, the dissolution, the Lord Mayor, Mr. O’ConNELL, 
and the difference between stopping and refusing the Supplies. 
Lorp FARNHAM 

On the connexion of the Government with the Times newspaper and Mr. 
O’ConNELL; and the interference of the Government in the Irish elec- 
tions. 

Tue Eart or RopEN 
On the personal character of Lord FARNHAM, and the state of Clare, 
which his Lordship likened to “‘ the tranquillity of gunpowder.” 





How very, very small is the mouse produced by the great 
mountain of Conservative Plot, whose labour was to have done 
such wonders! The ‘*‘ New Conservative Opposition !’—What 
will the Feesuies do next? 

But it is far more important to inquire, what will the Ministers 
do next? They so worded the King’s Speech as _ to preclude the 
Fers.ers from showing beforehand the number of Lords who will 
vote against the Bill; and the more crafty of the New Opposition 
are manifestly bent on preventing any vote of the House of Lords 
on Reform, until after the Bill shall have passed the House of 
Commons. Suppose that the Bill, having passed the Commons, 
should be condemned by the votes of the Lords, what is to be done 
then? A creation of Peers will not suffice, because the same 
measure could not be brought forward twice in one session. It 
would therefore be necessary to prorogue Parliament, and postpone 
the Reform question to another session. With such a course the 
country would be wholly dissatisfied. If Ministers should allow 
such a necessity to occur, they will be suspected of having courted 
it. The people have made up their minds on the question of Re- 
form, and are now longing for the fruits of their own determina- 
tion. Will Ministers run the risk of a great national disappoint- 
ment? To avoid all risk of the sort, but one thing is required— 
the immediate creation of that number of Peers, precisely, which 
would be created in case the House of Lords had thrown out the 
Bill. The country urges Ministers to make sure work of what 
they have in hand. It is almost as easy to ascertain now the pre- 
cise number of Peers whg will vote against the Bill, as it would be 
to count the majority who had voted against it. Are Ministers 
quite sure of a majority in the House of Lords? If not, the 
course of their duty is plain. 

Our readers will remember, that, during the debates on Reform 
in the last House of Commons, we never ceased urging the Minis- 
ters to make an opportunity of dissolving Parliament. The thing 
to be feared, at that time, was, that the Bill, passing the House of 

Commons by only a small majority, might be thrown out by the 
House of Lords, and by so great a majority of their Lordships as 
to preclude Ministers from carrying the Bill in another session by 
a creation of Peers, At present, the thing to be feared is—delay, 
in consequence of the Bill being thrown out by a small majority 
of their Lordships, and therefore postponed to another session, 
when it would be carried by a creation of Peers just sufficient in 
number to turn the scale. Why not turn the scale at once, and 
80 insure the passing of the Bill this session 9 The only question 


with men who know the state of public opinion and feeling, better, 
perhaps, than Ministers, is—how many Peers is it necessary to 
create? We cannot but regret that the King’s Speech was not sa 
worded, concerning Reform, as to have incited the FeeBuzs to 
tell us precisely how many of them intend to vote against the 
Bill. 





“THE CONTEST” IN POLAND, 


Tue expression “contest,” in the King’s Speech, as applied to the 
war in the North of Europe, and used in the same sentence which 
describes the revolutions in Switzerland and the revolts in Italy 
as “tumults,” is indicative of the sympathy of our Government with 
the lately enslaved, but now independent, though harassed, Poles. 
Wittiam the Fourth and his Ministers wish well to the Poles ; 
so does every Englishman, not excepting even the very worst 
remnants of the CAsTLEREAGH school. But of what use to the 
Poles will be the mere sympathy of all England and all France ? 
There is a much more important question—Will professions alone, 
on the part of England and France, prevent the contest between 
Poland and Russia from ending in a general war? 

In both France and England the question of Peace or War comes 
first. It takes precedence of the great questions of Reform which 
are agitating both countries, because every one feels that war 
would stop Reform in both countries, or, at the least, deprive 
both nations of the fruits of Reform. The preservation of the 
peace of Europe is all in all. It is in this light that we are 
inclined to view the question of interference on the part of England 
and France for putting an end to the war now raging in the North 
ofEurope. Sympathy for the Poles is a very fine thing, but the 
grand point is Peace. 

The interesting letter of a gentleman, long resident on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, and lately arrived in London, which we give else- 
where, confirms the now universal opinion, that, unless the Re- 
forming States of Europe interfere on behalf of the Poles, there 
will be a protracted war between that gallant people and the 
Russian Emperor. A protracted war is not peace. Interference, 
therefore, on the part of England and France, would be sound 
diplomacy. Moreover, who can doubt the probability of a war 
between France and Russia as the consequence of a protracted 
war between Poland and Russia? On this ground, again, inter 
ference on behalf of the Poles would tend to the peace of Europe. 

But suppose the now independent but struggling Poles to be 
conquered once more—suppose such a peace in the North of Eu- 
rope—in that case, war between France and Russia is not merely 
probable, but certain. No one at all acquainted with the state of 
feeling in France can have a doubt of it. Here, then, we have an- 
other and yet stronger argument in favour of interference. 

The only question seems to be—Would the interference of 
France and England be successful? On this point we refer again 
to our German correspondent ; for whose good sense and means of 
information we are able to vouch. 





CHOLERA. 

Tue interest attached to this formidable disease has been aug- 
mented from the rank and consideration of its last reported victim. 
General Diesirscu went to bed, on the 9th instant, in his ordi- 
nary healtin ; at two o'clock he awoke with all the symptoms of 
fatal disorder upon him; and at one in the following afternoon he 
was acorpse. Such is the Russian account, and there is nothing 
in it to create suspicion of its authenticity. The period of the at- 
tack was not unusual—the course and termination neither hurried 
nor uncommon. The Sabalkanski is said to have been a man of 
sluggish habits, of infirm body, and far from temperate. Such a 
person presented the fairest mark for such a disease; nor does it 
at all invalidate the account, that he was the first of the Staff who 
had fallen a victim to it. The notice of the death of the Field- 
Marshal concludes by saying, “this affords an additional proof that 
the malady depends more on the state of the atmosphere and indi- 
vidual disposition, than upon contagion.” Such is precisely the 
view that we have taken of it from the beginning ; and every fact 
which is successively brought to light tends to confirm it. 

As always happens in regard to whatever strongly interests the 
public mind, the Daily Journals teem with communications of 
every kind and value, some with real names, some with fictitious, 
some with none at all. The whole of these agree in one point— 
that cholera is an exceedingly dangerous and destructive disorder ; 
but none of them speak very decisively of its cure. Mr. Ken- 
NEDY, a medical practitioner, who has written an essay on the 
geographical progress of the disease, in a monthly periodical,* de- 
clares it to be contagious, on authority which will hardly carry 
conviction to his readers. Of course we do not pretend to speal 
of Mr. KENNEDy's medical judgment in this case; but we may. 
speak of the evidence on which it is founded; and to what does 
that amount? Why, one medical man believes that cholera is 
contagious, and one non-medical man is of the same opinion ; and. 
this, out of thousands of medical and ten thousands of non-medi- 
cal men who in India have witnessed the progress and effeets of 
the disorder. The chief ground of Major Syxzs, the non-medical 
witness’s belief, is, that the disease in one instance travelled against 
the wind! A case which is mentioned in Mr. KEnNeEpy's first 
essay,t} seems to us quite conclusive with regard to the question 
of contagion. In 1818, the Indian army, while encamped in 
low, swampy ground, was attacked by cholera, and lost nine 
thousand men, Every form of medicine was tried in vain. At 





* Lord Brougham’s name for the New Opposition. 


* Knglishman’s Magazine, Nos.1 and II, + Idem, p. 20. 
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length the camp was ordered to break up; the troops marched 
from the pestilential spot to a high and healthy piece of ground ; 
and the cholera instantly ceased. If there had been contagion in 
the camp. could any removal have enabled the army to .get rid of 
it? Mr. Kennepy notices, in a second letter to the Times, as a 
peculiarity in the disease, that it is most fatal in its first attacks ; 
that it gradually becomes mild, and at last dies away ; and that in 
every place where it successively breaks out, it runs this course. 
The fact is noticed by another writer in the same journal. As a 
fact, it is worth recording; but we cannot see how it bears on the 

uestion of contagion. The state of the atmosphere which engen- 
pe cholera has, doubtless, a maximum of deleteriousness; when 
the air, from causes which are in perpetual operation, becomes 
purer, the disease naturally assumes a milder form; when the 
miasmata that produced it are either effectually diluted, or wholly 
swept away, the disease dies out. ‘ 

There is an account of an attack of cholera, by an officer of his 
Majesty's ship the Liffey, given in the Times. of Tuesday, which 
fully bears out the opinion that cholera depends on a certain state 
of the air, and very curiously notes the state which is likely. to 
produce it. 

‘*For several successive days,” says the letter, ‘‘there was no sea- 
breeze : the wind coming off from the land, parched with excessive heat, 
and apparently bearing with it minute particles of sand, the effect of 
which was to relax the animal system. When this had continued for 
some days, perhaps three or four, the weather changed; but not the 
wind, which still came from the land, accompanied by drizzling rain, 
cold, damp, and deadly, such as may occasionally have been felt or expe- 
rienced amongst vaults or tombs. With thischange came the cholera.” 

Upon the history of the cases that follow, we shall not enter; 
we do not pretend to speak of the cure of the disease. That is the 
doctor's part. We may just notice, that in most of them, the at- 
tack commenced about sun-rise (the coldest hour of the four-and- 
twenty) ; and that hot water instantly applied was in not a few 
eases found to be an effectual remedy—much seems fo have de- 
pended on its instant application. But though we shall not attempt 
to speak of cure, it is worth while to gather, if we can, from these 
accounts, some hints for prevention. 

The accompaniment, if not the cause of the disease, is clearly 
indicated—a sudden change from very hot to comparatively chilly 
weather. Such changes are well known to be_ productive 
everywhere of disease more or less severe. They are the grand 
‘cause of that fever which has depopulated the Campagna in Italy,f 
which renders the valleys of Corsica, equally with the isles of the 
Scheldt, uninhabitable at certain periods of the year—which, with 
ourselves, produce those numerous rheums and aches, more or less 
violent, with which we are ever and anon visited. The body, says 
AppIson quaintly, is, as it were, a bundle of pipes and strainers. 
Every one of those pores which the microscope discloses to us, is 
the orifice of a tube, by which a constant communication is kept 
up between the inner and outer surfaces of the animal machine— 
by which the superfluous moisture and heat which is evolved from 
our food, and from the air which we breathe, is thrown off. When 
these pores are, first of all, greatly expanded by heat, and then on 
a sudden contracted by cold, the change is felt throughout the 
whole system ; and in the degree of the expansion and contraction 
is the intensity of the consequent suffering. The most marked 
feature in cholera is strongly indicative of this change. The whole 
moisture of the body, we are told, seems as if it were poured into 
the alimentary canal. In the cases on board the Liffey, the very 
blood seemed deprived of its fluidity, and fell from the veins, not 
in drops, but in clots. The hot-bath produced reaction ; it opened 
the pores, which the deleterious «tmosphere had sealed up; the 
secretions returned to their natural course, and the patient lived. 
Now, though we cannot prevent changes of the atmosphere, we 
can in a great measure keep ourselves frum their influence. We 
may shun the night dews—avoid chilling currents of air—keep the 
skin healthy by temperate living, and protect it by iaggeron. 
warm clothing—above all things, by flannel next the skin, whic 
operates as a gentle, but perpetual stimulant, while it effectually 
guards against sudden cold. These we confidently believe to be 
better safeguards against cholera, and against diseases analogous 
to cholera, than all the quarantines and cordons sanitaires that 
the most vigilant executive can institute.* 

* Matthews’s Diary. 

The following completely corroborates our views of cholera—‘ The disease in 
India, as well as in Europe, has committed by far its greatest ravages among the 
poor—those who are ill-fed, exposed to the weather, and badly lodged. In India the 

followers of the camps always suffered most; next the native troops ; then the Eu- 
ropean soldiers; after them the officers; and last in the scale of frequency came 
the civilians; the order being precisely that of their exposure to atmospheric vicis- 
situdes, to fatigue, and to privations. Children are much less subject to it than adults. 
“The same circumstances have been observed in Europe; the troops of the contend- 
ing armies in Poland have chiefly been its victims; while at Warsaw it is expressly 
stated, by the Committee of Health, to have attacked but few in good circumstances, 
being chiefly confined to the low and crowded part of the town which borders on 
the Vistula. At Rigaits ravages have been great; but the circumstances were pe- 
culiarly favourable for the development of any disease—we allude to the great num- 
ber of sailors of every country, and of the most dissipated habits, who at this season 
are congregated there to take advantage of the breaking-up of the ice. An immense 
number of the unfortunate patients both there and in other parts of Russia must 
have been left to die without any medical assistance, With our poor better fed— 
our houses better ventilated—and, we may be excused for adding, with our medical 
men better educated, and more capable of turning every indication to account, we 
may reasonably hope that, should it please Providence to visit our shores with this 
malady, it will be’ robbed of much of its fatality; and its duration, which fortu- 


nately is never long in any one place, still farther shortened by judicious measures 
of precaution.” —Medical Gazette, June 25. } 





PAGANINI, 
PAGANINI's concert, announced as his last at the Opera-house, 
was on Wednesday evening. From this manner of announce- 
ment, it is to be inferred that he means to give other concerts else- 





where. On this occasion, the crowd wasimmense; the public 
curiosity to hear this unrivalled performer is evidently by no means 
exhausted. For our own part, if our wonder has been abated by 
a repetition of his performances, our pleasure, we think, has been 
augmented, Wonder is a very transitory feeling; and did Paca- 
NINI at all depend upon his power of achieving unattainable, and 
even unimaginable difficulties, his attraction, with all but the gaping 
crowd who are delighted with rope-dancing, would soon be at 
anend. Weconfess we witnessed with greatcomposure the feats 
which at first so much astounded us; and felt that playing an air 
with the bow, and accompanying it pizzicato, might still have re- 
mained impossible, without any detriment to the cause of good 
music. 

At the same time, we cannot agree with those who eall such 
things ¢vicks. A trick, in instrumental performance, is a thing 
apparently difficult, but really easy if the way of executing it were 
known. But PaGanint's difficulties are real, and no more tricks 
than the rapid flights of MoscHexgs on the pianoforte. His 
amazing use of the harmonic sounds, so as to produce by their 
means the most rapid succession of notes, double stops, and 
shakes, has been gained by profound researches into the propers 
ties of the finger-board, united to the utmost magual dexterity, 
Something similar, but in a far less degree, is exhibited by Dra- 
GONETTI, who is much indebted for his wonderful execution on 
his gigantic instrument to his great knowledge of the harmonic 
sounds. By means of his discoveries of this nature, PAGANINI 
has enlarged immensely the powers of the violin; and we have 
no doubt, bis example will induce others to work as much as pos- 
sible this mine of beautiful effects. We conceive, too, that our 
greatest violin-performers might take a lesson from Pacanini's 
management of the bow. And, in regard to his performances on 
a single string, though it matters not whether a piece be played on 
one string or,on four, provided it be equally well played either way, 
yet Paganini could not have acquired his marvellous skill in this 
respect without gaining additional means of giving expression to 
his exquisite conceptions. 

PAGANINI's glory lies in the strength of his feeling, the richness 
of his fancy, and the purity of his taste. His concertos are 
charming ;—large and simple in their proportions, clear in their 
design, enchantingly melodious, and at the same time grand and 
striking in their harmonic effects. In his allegros (though per- 
fectly original), he reminds us of Viorr1; but his adagios hardly 
require words to possess the still higher attributes of the 
vocal strains of PERGoLEsE or Cimarosa. Of his performance, 
notwithstanding all its wonders, the great and enduring charm is 
its expression. His wonders may soon become familiar, but the 
riches of his musical language are ihexhaustible ; and the oftener 
that language is heard, and the better it is understood, the more 
deeply will it affect the imagination and the feelings of every one 
who ‘‘ hath music in his soul.” 





HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Our first visit to this theatre, since its proper season began, was 
paid last night. The comedy was The Way to Keep Him; in 
which the Widow Belmour was performed by ‘“‘ a Lady, her second 
appearance on any stage.” Her appearance was a very success- 
ful one, and we think the lady will be an acquisition to the stage 
in the higher walk of comedy. She is a fine woman—with a tall 
and graceful figure, and a pleasing and expressive countenance, 
She is easy and lady-like in her deportment; and speaks and 
moves with a quiet and modest self-possession, which has been 
acquired by a familiarity with the tone and manners of good so- 
ciety. Circumstances of this lady's history are reported, which 
render her an object of much interest; and the motives which 
have induced her to seek an independence by the exercise of her 
talents are most honourable to her. The character in which we 
have seen her affords no room for impassioned acting; but it is a 
difficult part notwithstanding, for it is that of a woman of fashion, 
possessing manners of perfect elegance and perfect simplicity,— 
one of those parts which has hardly found an adequate represen- 
tative since the days of the accomplished Miss Farren. Where 
the dialogue rises occasionally to a tone approaching. to energy 
and feeling, the débutante was very successful; and her whole 
performance made a powerful impression on the audience. 

FarreNn, in Sir Bashful Constant, was exceedingly effective ; 
though the absurdities of the character were so much overcharged 
as to make it not merely ridiculous, but contemptible,—so con- 
temptible as to render it impossible to conceive that he could be 
an object of any serious attachment on the part of an interesting 
woman. His costume was that of seventy years ago, while all 
the other characters wore the dresses of the present day. Either 
he was wrong or they were wrong—which, we have no time at 
present to inquire. The play was altogether well acted, and went 
off with spirit. It is a clever play, yet there are many things in 
it that make us cease to wonder at the “sterling old comedies” 
getting out of fashion. a 

An amusing enough piece, in one act, called The Widow Be- 
witched, gave us an opportunity of seeing Miss.Sipnxgy ; who is 
a pretty little girl, very clever, animated, and arch. 





POLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
p Tuesday, 21st June 1831. 
S1n—It is with extreme satisfaction that I read your article “ Poland” 
in the Specraror of last Sunday, in which the concluding words are, 
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that “‘ public opinion, and its organ, the press, are evidently tending 
towards something beyond mere professions of sympathy for the Poles.”’ 
The knowledge, on the Continent, of this tendency of the public opinion 
in this country, will be of great utility to the sacred cause which is now 
being fought on the part of brave men against their oppressors. 

I have a short time ago witnessed, in Germany, the greatest sympathy 
towards the Poles.; in France this sympathy is universal; but in both 
of those countries people complain that England has not demonstrated 
its feelings in the same unequivocal manner. The Germans, in particular, 
say that England, possessing a free press, and exercising great moral in- 
fluence in such matters on the public opinion of Europe, ought to have 
taken the lead in promoting—demanding the independence of Poland, 
which was lost partly through the apathy of England, and which the 
Poles have now recovered, de facto,in such a brilliant and noble man- 
ner. ‘ Weare precluded” (thus reason the Germans) “ from freely 
stating our opinions; we are prohibited from expressing our admiration 
of the patriotic Poles—our disgust at seeing the armies of the Northern 
Despot led by Germans; those modern ‘ Condottieri,’ ready to fight in 
any ranks and in any cause; and our disapproval of the shameful par- 
tiality with which Austria, and particularly Prussia, break all the rules 
of neutrality which they nevertheless profess, and which they are bound 
to observe. We cannot do all that; but we could at least reecho the 
powerful voice of ‘ tree England,’ if that voice had been adequately ex- 
pressed.” Now, Sir, as the expression of public opinion begins to be ex- 
pressed here as it ought to be, and as the people in Germany wish it 
should be expressed, I have not the least doubt that this more real sym- 
pathy of the English towards the Poles will enable the public opinion in 
Germany to manifest itself more loudly in the cause of justice and free- 
dom, and check the partial propensities of the Prussian Government. 

You mention the proposal entertained by some persons, that, 1. 
France and England should immediately acknowledge the independence 
of Poland. 2%. That they should jointly remonstrate with the one man 
who rules Russia, on the ground of eternal justice, and the de facto in- 
dependence of Poland—supporting the remonstrance by two fleets. 

Allow me here to observe, that it is hardly necessary for France and 
England to support their remonstrances with any armed force, or even 
to remonstrate atall. The mere acknowledgment of the independence 
of’Poland will be quite sufficient. And this is the conviction entertained 
by many intelligent people in Germany, who are better acquainted with 
the rea/ power of Russia, as well as with the personal character of the Em- 
peror Nicworas. Indeed, the events of the last war between Russia 
and Turkey strongly corroborate that opinion, What prevented Gene- 
ral Dresitscn from taking Constantinople? The possibility or proba- 
bility of the thing was obvious after the taking of Adrianople; and no- 
body doubted this. The Russian army, as well as the people, were very 
sanguine in wishing for it. In fact it appears that in modern warfare 
nothing is won if the capital of the enemy’s country is not occupied. The 
only possible advantageous result of the war for the Russians was glory (of 
profit there could have been no question, since the Emperor declared 
that he would make no acquisition of territory): this result was obviously 
not obtained by stopping at Adrianople, and not occupying, even for a 
fortnight, the celebrated capital of the Turkish empire. In this case, 
the Emperor acted contrary to the wishes of his army and people, con- 
trary to the representations of his triumphant General. And why, I ask, 

again—why, but in consequence of “ remonstrances ”’ from France and 
England! This fact is very well known now. 

If, then, amidst triumphs, and having for him more or less the opi- 
nion of the civilized world (you will recollect that the opinion of France 
was very clearly expressed in favour of the Russians and against the 
Turks), the Emperor consented to abandon the only advantage of a war 
painful and expensive in men and money, in consequence of remon- 
strances from France and England, is it unreasonable to suppose that 
he would yield to similar remonstrances in his present circumstances, 
when his armies are far from being triumphant—when some of the 
most important provinces of his empire are in open rebellion—when his 
no longer victorious General is execrated as much by his own soldiers as 
by the enemy—when the empire is exhausted by continual and unexam- 

ed recruiting, and the finances by the difficulties of contracting new 

loans in Europe? Is it unreasonable to suppose that the same conduct 

which the French Minister, Cuareausrianp, proposed to be pursued 
towards the Turks (before the battle of Navarino took place), namely, 
* merely to acknowledge the independence of Greece,” would be as effi- 
ecient in the case of Poland as it wdtld have been in that of Greece ? 

Let us for a moment consider the moral influence of such a recogni- 
tion by the two leading Powers in Europe. Let us recollect that now- 
a-days the world is moved more by moral than by physical force. 

I cannot but repeat here your very sensible and very just observation, 
that ‘* with a rational prospect of a protracted war, it is not wise to leave 
the issue to the chapter of accidents.” The last battle of Ostrolenka, 
which was undoubtedly, as far as the battle itself goes, lost by the Poles, 
proves, better than any thing else, that the war will necessarily be a 
“ protracted war.” The Poles certainly retreated after this battle,— 
but did the Russians advance? The fact is, that if in this battle the 

Poles fought for their political, the Russians did so for their physical 

existence. The object of ScrzyNECKI was to send a detached corps to 

Lithuania, and to cut off the communications of DresrrscHu with Prus- 

sia, whence he received every thing necessary for the subsistence of his 

army. SCRZYNECKI succeeded in the first and failed in the second of 
these objects. Diesirscu, by a bloody victory, gained only the conti- 
nuance of being able to get bread from the neutral (!!) Prussia for his 
soldiers! Why did he not advance ? Obviously—because he could not. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that he will be able to assume the offensive 
now, when 15,000 Poles joined their Lithuanian brothers, who did not 
wait the arrival of these troops to rise in arms against the Russian Go- 
vernment? Unless the King of Prussia shall supply Diesrrsca with 
soldiers as well as with bread, the Emperor of Russia must send from 
the interior of his empire fresh troops to reinforce the army under 

DiEBItTScH 3 but then, those fresh troops must pass through those 

very provinces which are now in insurrection against the Russian Go- 

vernment. Before the new army shall join Diestrscn, they must 
subdne Lithuania, which is all in arms ; Podolia and Volhynia, which will 
shortly be a// in arms, with the aid of their brethren of the kingdom of 

Poland. The putting down of the insurrection in those provinces will 


because the population of those provinces is nearly double compared 
with the population of the kingdom. Moreover, some of those pro- 
vinces—namely, Lithuania—by immense forests, present some means of 
defence, not existing in the kingdom ; and almost all of them, particularly 
Volhynia and Podolia, are very fertile, and will afford all the necessaries 
for the maintenance of armies. 

This general insurrection of Lithuania, and the partial insurrection 
(which, with the aid of Polish detached corps, will likewise become 
general) of Volhynia and Podolia, has given a more decisive turn to this 
struggle between Poland and Russia than any other event since the 
beginning of the war. You have seen how the Emperor Nicnuoras and 
his Generals and Governors treat the insurgent Lithuanians: if taken 
prisoners, although covered with wounds, they are hanged! property 
confiscated—children put in military asylums, with the prospect of becom- 
ing soldiers in the Russian armies! Will, then, not such a war be “a 
protracted war ?”” and “is it wise to leave the issue to the chapter of 
accidents ?” 

If the Great Powers interfered between Turkey and Greece on 
grounds of humanity, is it not right to interfere between Russia and 
Poland, not only on the same grounds of humanity, but likewise on the 
grounds of justice, which was much more disregarded with respect to 
the Poles than with respect to the Greeks? Politicians like, perhaps, 
much better the ground of “ expediency.” Then let them consider : 
is it expedient that England and France should witness the extermi- 
nating warfare now raging in the North of Europe? It is clear, that 
peace, durable peace, can only be got by rendering Poland an independent 
country. Suppose Russia will conquer—what will be the conse- 
quence ? With all the paternal dispositions of Emperor Nicuotas, he 
cannot exterminate all the Poles. He may occupy their cities and 
subdue their villages; he may shoot and hang thousands of them ; but 
the Poles, the Polish people, Polish language, Polish spirit, will still re- 
main, and animosity and hatred will fill but the more the breasts of re. 
luctant slaves. The first opportunity, the first misunderstanding of 
Russia with some one of the European powers, or even with Turkey, 
will be the signal for another insurrection of the Poles against Russia. 
You see that even Italians will not remain quiet under the rule of Aus- 
tria—who can expect that Poles would under Russia? So that by not 
interfering, England and France prepare for the future times not only a 
protracted, but, in some respects, an endless war. By interfering, on 
the contrary, those powers, besides making amends for their former 
guilty apathy, rescue Europe from the baneful influence of a barbarous 
and despotic power. It is certainly extremely expedient to secure Europe 
for ever from the infliction of a new ‘* Holy Alliance.” 

It cannot be denied that England has not so strong motives for inter- 
ference as France. But putting aside the guarantees of the Congress of 
Vienna, to which England was a party—putting aside even those higher 
grounds of “eternal justice,’’ the ‘‘ rights of nations” (grounds to which 
I trust in God this country never will be a stranger),—is not England 
authorized to act on the ground of “ precedent,” namely, the 
precedent of the interference between Turkey and Greece? Why 
should the Northern Don MicueEt be treated with more favour than 
was Mamuoup? With many politicians the only question will be—can 
England and France interfere successfully without endangering the 
peace of Europe? And here the past teaches us to expect and to be- 
lieve that they can. Let them, we shall repeat, acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Poland, and leave safely the rest to the power of public opi- 
nion of all Europe, and to the patriotism and manly enthusiasm of the 
Poles, whose spirit will undoubtedly rise still higher when they will see 
their right acknowledged by the two most free people of Europe. 

As for France in particular, I cannot abstain from noticing here the 
wise rule propounded (if I am not mistaken) by Apam Smiru, who, in 
speaking of the prohibitive systems in trade, says, that people will seldom 
make a mistake, if they regulate the conduct of states according to the 
conduct that individuals would adopt for themselves. Now, suppose a 
person who was threatened by his enemy with an assault—an old friend 
of this person slays the enemy and fights the battle himself; where is 
the man who, in such a case, would leave his friend in the lurch ? 

The papers of to-day speak of the death of General Drenitscn. If 
the report will be confirmed, it will be seen that anger and disappoint- 
ment were the chief causes of the death of this person. Men should be 
very cautious how they ascribe events to the interference of Providence. 
The almost incredible successes of the Poles in their holy cause will in- 
duce the most cautious in that respect to turn his mind to Heaven and 
there seek for explanation of the miracles that astonished the world. 
And now we see the principal tool of despotism and oppression, in the 
bloom of manhood and health, fallen !—the victim of his own rage and 
despair! Let his employer take warning from this example. To 
despotism and tyranny the Emperor Nicnoxas added blasphemy, in 
calling upon God to bless his abominable cause! As for the conse- 
quences of DiEBITscH’s death to the Poles, I do not think that it will 
prove advantageous for them. The events have shown that the Poles 
could not wish for a better commander of their enemies. D1EsrrscH 
was unsuccessful as a general, and stupid as a politician. In a war, the 
character of which prescribed conciliation as the best means of success, 
he, in his slavish zeal to please his master, did every thing to rouse the 
indignation and hatred of the Poles. It is proverbial that despots and 
their satellites never know the minds of the people, and particularly 
never appreciate the power thaf real patriotism, love of freedom, virtue, 
add to the material strength of men. The proclamations published by 
DiEBITSCH at the opening of the campaign, proved to demonstration 
that he had not the least idea of what he was going to do. Another 
advantage for the Poles,—and this undoubtedly contributed not a little 
to their successes,—was the extreme unpopularity of DiEBITscH among 
his own army, he not being a Russian by birth. The generals who were 

the nearest to the Field-Marshal, seem to have been not more devoted to 
him. The papers of this day give an article, stating that his Quarter- 
master-general reported to the Emperor of his inability to exercise the 
chief command of the armies. If it proves nothing else, it shows, at 
least, that the army of ‘a despot is not more free from intrigues than is 
his court ; and that such intriguing, in paralyzing the unity of action 
so indispensable in the command of an army, must certainly have been 
very advantageous to the united Poles, in facilitating the fulfilment of 
the skilful combinations of their noble commander. —_ 





be as difficult, at least, as the subduing of the kingdom of Poland, 





(The foreign idioms of this letter remain unaltered.—Eb.] 
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EXHIBITIONS. 
IORAMA, REGENT'’S PARK— 


MOUNT ST. GOTHARD and the VILLAGE OF UNTER- 
SEEN.—The above attractive and romantic Swiss Views, painted by 
M. DAGUERRE, will shortly be removed, to give place to Two New 
Pictures. 





Admitte ance, One Shilling. Open n from Ten till Dusk. 








J IVE R POOL ANNU: AL EXHIBITION 
The Artists of Great Britain are respectfully informed, that 
the Opening of the Annual Exhibition of the WORKS of LIVING 
ARTISTS, at the New Exhibition Rooms, Church Street, Liverpool, 
is POST PONED until the 15th of August, in consequence of the 


Closing of the oY, in London being deferred beyond the 
usual period. All Works of Art intended to be exhibited there 
must be sent in, directed to me, on or before the lst day of August 


next, in order that they may be properly arranged bya Sub-Com- 
mitteeof the Society lately established for ‘* the “Enc ouragement of 
the Fine Arts in Liverpool,” co-operating with a Committee of the 
Members of the Liverpool Academy. 

HENRY TRAVIS, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM COLOSSAL 





HE 


GLASS VASE.—The Exhibition of this Magnificent and* 


Unique Work of Art is now open to Public Inspection at the 
QUEEN’S BAZAAR, Oxford Street. Admittance 1s, Some slight 
idea may be forme »dofthis extraordinary Production of British Genius, 
by stating that its Dimensions are Fourteen Feet in Height, Twelve 
Feet in Diameter, and capableof containing Nine Hundred Gallons, 
or Five Thousand Four Hundred Bottles of Wine. Her Majesty 
and Suite and many distinguished Noblemen have 
Proprietors with their Presence, and have expressed their entire 
approbation of the Vase in the highest terms of admiration. The 
prevailing Colours are highly-polished Gold, with the most extra- 
ordinary appearance of being studded with Rubies, Emeralds, and 
Diamonds, yet so arranged as to preserve the most perfect harmony 
of Colour with the most be: autiful uni y of E ffect. 


INSURANCE ‘OFFICES. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS, 
Sir EDWARD HYDE EAST, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman, 
Colonel JOHN BAILLIE, M. P. be R. S. Deputy Chairm 
John L. Anderdon, Esq. r T. F. Fremantle, Bart. MP. 
George Arbuthnot, Esq. pe Halford, Esq. 
Samuel Bosanquet, ait _F. R.S. | Captain Henry, Kater, F.R.S. 
Jobn Barrow, Esq. S. Peter Reierson, Esq. 
Col. William P odyvott 'D vis, Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
W.R. Keith Douglas, Esq. M.P. | P. Maxwell Stewart, 
Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. | Colonel Mark W ilke, 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 
AUDITORS 
F, MANNING, Esq.—S. ANDERSON, Esq. —s. a Esq. 
Physician—JAMES BARTL 
‘Resiie mt Secretary—WALTER COSSER, Esq. 

In this Office the Assured participate in four-fifths, or Eighty per 
Cent. of the estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh year, 
by way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of life, on 
lives under the age of Fift 

These additions may be ‘applied in reduction of future annual 
Premiums, at the option of the Assured. 

Lives above Fifty may also be ‘Aemared; but they do not participate 
in the profits. 

Every holder of a Life Policy of 10001. or upwards, for the 
whole term of Life, after two Annual Payments, may attend and 
vote at all General Meetin; 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
d PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, Established 1808, 
PRESIDENT AND TRUSTEES, 
THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 
THE me IS OF NORTH. AMPTON, 
EARL GR 
LORD KING: &e. &e. &e. 
DI RECTORS. 
J.T. Barber — Esq. Hon. Thomas Parker. 
Francis C nst, William Praed, Esq. 
Sir George Picket, Bart. Walter Strickle and, Esq. 
Earl Ferrers. Colonel Sibthorp, M.P. 
6 ing, Bart. K.C.B. Sir ue Ag elby, Bart, 
Lord North &c. 


&e. 
CAPITALS, 7: MILLION STERLING AND. “UPWARDS. 

The PROFITS are div vided amongst those who now insure, as well 
as the original Members, in just proportion to their respective Pay- 
ments. 

In the Fire Office, RETURNS, during thelast Seventeen Years, 
to the Amount of 80,0002 have been paid to all Persons who have 
continued Insured Seven Years, upon ANNUAL as well as upon 
SEPTENNIAL Policies, and whether they have been Sufferers or 
otherwise. 

Tn the LIFE OFFICE, BONUSES, of 131. 8s., 261. 12s., and 

10s. per cent. have been divided during the last Twenty-one 
Years. —These are (at the option of the persons insured) either added 
to the Policies or applied to the reduction of their future payments. 
Pia Men are not charged additional, unless called into Actual 






























Persons are at liberty to pass and repass to the Continent under 
Timitations, without Licence and extra Premium. 

ns removing to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily in- 

Orion, may insure. 
y Person die by Suicide, Duelling, or the Hands of Justice, 
ow fall: value which his policy bore on the day previous to the time 
fhis Death will be paid. 
No Admission Fees are required, nor is any Charge made for 
Policies, except the Stamp Duty. 

Persons who have been ieeuree 2 in the Fire Offices lately dis- 
ered, may remove into the County Fire Office without any addi- 
tional expense—A gents are appointed in all the principal Towns. 
SS = 


STEAM | “VESSELS. 
Foonsures STEAM SHIP. — The 


UNITED KINGDOM, of 1000 tons Burden and 200 Horse- 
Power, D. TURNER, Commander, will start from off Greenwich 
for Edinburgh, at 10 o'clock P- m., on the following da’ 

ednesday, 6th July. Wednesday, arth Suty, 
Saturday, 16th J ~ Saturday 6th August. 
Calling off ry weather micig Goods and Parcels 


at mt Circus, Piccadilly ; 
Cross Keys, Graken and Deeks Wharf, till Four 
o'clock of the day of sailing. Berths may be taken, a plan of the 
Cabins seen, and every furth ir information obtained, by au ow 
tion to H. Underwood, arket ; the Spread 
Regent Circus, Pieceditiy A. Cuningham, 8, St. Berita’ 4 
Lane ; or George Bell, Agent, 157, Fenchurch Street. 

N.B. This Vessel is now much in and 
Cabins, the Deck being comeimely covered in, by whieh most ‘supe- 
rior accommodation is afforded ‘assengers in sixteen State 
Rooms of two and four beds each, in Ladies’ Cabins on the Upper 
Deck, and also in the Fore Cabins. 





gle 
Street, 








pi ROTTERDAM, Rode me, powerful, 


500 tons tune 200-hores aya DAVID D DUNLO Ow, Commander, 
starts on Sunday, the 26th of une, at 1 o’Clock (andevery following 
Sunday), f for Rotterdam, Colo logne, and all places on the Rhine. 
Passen, ean book in London for Nym Dusse! , Co- 
— os 7 mand proceed ap. the a, without an OY detention. A 
duty on ali goods shi 
prs baht ar ital he Southam: : re 
ampton Street, Manchester; ; 
Lunell, Bristol; and F.F. Gibbs, 19, Water Lane, ‘Powter: 
of Tickets for the Season Ar not transferable) may be obtained 
_ a sum of Ten Pounds, ae ing the Person who holds the same 
‘aseage to or from ‘London or Rotterdam, on paying Five 
Shihinge each oa © to oe: Captain = case the party takes a Bed, 
n’s or Lady’s Cabin must be previously engaged at th 
Office, Ne. 19, Water Lane, Tower Stroot ae 





honoured the . 





( 2.) 
Steam Vessels—Continued. 
OTTERDAM STEAM PACKETS, 


Carrying the Post-Office Bag. 

The Pnblic are respecifully informed, the KING ofthe NETHER- 
LANDS, Captain RICHARD SHARP, having been fitted with 
new Boilers and improved Machinery, will: start from off the Cus- 
tom House, London, every Tue sday Morning, for Rotterdam. 
Arrangements are making for another Vessel to run ia conjunction 
with the King of the Netherlands, of which timely Noticewill be given, 
so soon as the same can be completed. For further Particulars 
applice ation to be made to H. Underwood, 56, Haymarket; and for 














securing Births, to N. W. Symonds, 17, c rescent, Minori 
DRESS. 
TO NOBLEMEN ‘AND GE EMEN. 





re AND WEBER, T. AILORS &e. 
i 15, New Bond Street, next Door: to Long’s Hote ‘Mh respect- 
fully submit their Prices for the very best goods that can be pro- 
duced. Saxony Black or Blue Dress Coat, 31. 13s. toy Olive ditto, 





8l.5s. A Saxony Black Frock, Silk L ining, 4l. Olive ditto, 
gl. 18s. Saxony Kerseymere Trousers, Black or Tilue, U. 14s, Drab 
or Mixed Ditto, 1. 10s. Waistcoats, 15s. Liveries, 4/. 4s. Naval 


Uniforms, &c. SMITH and WEBER, Tailors, 15, New Bond Street, 
ADIES’ INDIA - RUBBER WATER. 
PROOF BOOTS and SHOES, with SOLES and LININGS, 

This useful article having given such general satisfaction, and the 
demand for them continuing to increase, as C. PAGE is the only 
Maker of Ladies’ India-Rubber Boots and Shoes, he begs to in- 
form the Nobility and Gentry he has removed from No. 9 to No. 6, 
Carlton Street, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. N.B. Ladies re- 
siding in the Country can have them made by sending a pattern 
Boot or Shoe. 


UGGIN’S Patent Ventilating BEAVER 
HATS are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever 
yet invented ; they are exceedingly light, only 4} ounces—will 
never injure by wet, lose their colour or ‘she ape, and will not prevent 
the egress of perspiration, which has been so * much the ev »mplaint 
of Water-proof Hats, often producing the head-ache and the loss 
of hair. Price 21s. and 26s. Lady’s Ridingand best Drab and Brown 
Hats, at the same price. Superfine Water-proof Beaver Hats, 18s. 
Also the very best light Silk Hats, 18s. At Duggin and Co’s, 80, 
Newgate Street, near the New Post Office. 








THE TOILET. 
OYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS.— 


The extraordinary circulation of the above article, and its 

very general adoption by the first ranks of Fashion at the Toilette 
in the Drawing R om, have stimulated the Proprietors in an 
endeavour to render it, in delicacy of scent and fragrance, equal, if 
not superior, to any description of Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
It is distilled from a combination of Flowers, selected for their ex- 
celling sweetness and aromatic properties, when those Flowers are 


in their fullest vigour.—Manufactured and Sold by RIGGE, 
BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfumers to his Majesty, 85, NEW 
BOND STRE ET, in Bottles of 15s., 88., 58, and 8s. 6d. The 


PERSIAN BOUQUET 1s also recommended to the Notice of the 
Nobility and Gentry, asa pleasing, very powerful, and durable 
Perfume 





BREWSTER’S SELECT PERFUMERY. 
LMOND and HONEY SOAP, 
eombining the Emollient and Balsamic Properties of the 

Celebrated Pated’A mand au Miel, with the finest Aging Red nom, 
in a perfection hitherto unattainable. SAVON P. 
REILLE,, an Emoliient and Fragrant Soap, a C trellis y ni Vege- 
table Oils, and Balsamic Herbs. SMOLLIENT BROWN 
WINDSOR SOAP—Eau Petanique, a New amd Fragrant Perfume 
for the Handkerchief. Reva! nerfumed Lavender, an Elegant and 
Durable Perfume. Asiatic Vegetable or Extract of Cocoa Nut oil, 
for Dressing and promoting thre Growth of Hair. Improved Vege- 
table Wash for Cleansing ana Evautifying the Hair. Cold Cream of 
Almonds, Betel Nut Charcoal Tooth Powder,&c.48, New Bond Street. 
TKINSON’S CONCENTRATED 

ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, distilled from the finest 
flowers, carefully selected when in bloom. It is much stronger and 
more fragrant than the best Lavender Water, and is freed from all 
the empyreuma of the spirit, and unsophisticated with the sickly 
admixture of musk, ambergris, &c., and is peculiarly adapted to 
use in sick or mobos rded rooms, and to the admirers of the genuine 
Lavender perf Also. 

PERSIAN BOU QU ET ‘DE ROSE, made from the real Otto of 
Roses, imparting all the fragrance of the finest roses in the meri- 
dian climate. 

Sold by JAMES ATKINSON, Perfumer, 39, New Bond Street, 
and 44, Gerrard Street, and mos st Perfumers in’Town and Country ; 
but none are genuine unless a small Address Stamp is affixed to 
the label; it is printed in colours, and much resembles a patent 
medicine ‘stamp. 


TKINSON’S MILK OF ALMONDS.— 


This is a highly condensed emulsion of the finest Almonds, 
and combines all the well-known qualities of that fruit ; it imparts 
a fragrant perfume, and is very refreshing in use; and, in a short 
time, it removes freckles, sunburn, wrinkles, &e. from the skin, 
and where the ekin bas lost its youthful bloom, either from hard 
labour, inclement atmosphere, care, or sickness, i it gradually, but 
infallibly removes every imperfection, and makes it soft, white, 
andeven. It also allaysall smarting pain, whether arising from 
bleak winds or the use of strong al aline soaps ; and also to Gen- 
tlemen who et ate pain in shaving, it gives immediate relief. 

Sold by JAMES ATKINSON, Perfumer, 39, New Bond Street, 
and 44, Gerrard Street, and by ‘appointment by most Perfumers in 
Town and Country; but the Public are respectfully cautioned 
numerous counterfeits, sold under the fictitions name of 

illiam, Thomas, Atkins and Son, &c."’—the genuine ma’ always 
be known by observing a small Address Stamp, printed 4 in co- 
lours, much similar to a Patent Medicine Stamp. 


OX’S VEGETABLE CREA M— 
ESTABLISHED 1805. JOHN FOX, AL EG aa 
TOR and SOLE PROPRIETOR of the V BLE CREA 
for promoting beautiful and luxuriant HAIR, “feels imperatvely 
called upon to CAUTION the numerous Patrons of his Invention 
against NEFARIOUS IMITATIONS, offered to the credulous as 
rd pene for sp Hair, which cannot fail to injure what they pretend 
i reminds the Public, that the ONLY 
GENUINE has pee. bérne the name of “ FOX’S VEGETABLE 
peryores ** guaranteed by his Signature (and Address, id from 
Strand.) on the label, all without which are GROSS IM 
SITIONS ts effects are isoontentiate evidence of its claims to the 
character it has so long en OHN as no con- 
nexion with any House whhtover of the SAME NAME. 


OX’S BOUQUET DE LA REINE is a 
more durable and elegant PERFUME than any that has 
hitherto been discovered. ieitrestea from the most fragrant 
Flowers, it is invaluable in all crowded assemblies; and being 
already patronized by their Majesties, and most of the Beau-Monde, 
any further recommendation is needless, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 6d. 
and 10s, 6d. each, by the Sole Proprietor, JOHN FOX, at his only 
Warehouse, No. 70, Strand, (opposite the Adelphi ‘Theatre), where 
also may be had the following genuine Articles, viz. FO VE- 
GETABLE CREAM, for promoting beautiful and nereme. WATE: 
st gaa oo éd.and 7s, FOX’S Bi hcg Ag os i POW- 


ssing no rn ee aioe Boxes, 2s. 9d. 
Head- Ache; in Bottles 8s. 6d. aa, Duty 




















SIAN WATER, for 
included. N.B. jou. FOX has no connexion with any ‘House 
whatever of the SAME NAME. 


FOR THE SKIN AND OO ALY 
OWLAND’S ALYDOR, 
Patronized by ber Majesty, the Royal Family, the Prince 
and Princess Esterhazy, and mc i Shere » Heeradi in- 
nocent, yet possessin: 
all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim; — Spots, Redness, “ke. Ul 








3 
HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


INES of the FIRST CLASS, 
lane «Blanc et Rosé, 78s, per doz. 
+++++Pure 1625 vintage, 68s. and 889. do. 
Direct from Johannisberg, 44s. and 60s. do. 
Vintage 1821, five years in bottle, 46s, do. 
iP: eal = tee flavour, 42s, do. 
Bu Dir , East India, 42s. do. 
R.H. ADCOCK, insperter, 4 Ateyil Street, Regent Street, 
near the Argyl! Rooms. 


~ > SODA WATER MANU FACT TORY. 
NHARLES HODGSON begs to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public generally, that he con- 
tinues to Manufacture the very best Single and Double! Soda 
Water, the purity of which may be relied upon.—C, H. bas now 
a large Stock ready for use, which may be had at his Warehouse, 
24, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





“PURVEYORS TO THEIR M. unre AND ALL THE 
FA 
SCHW EPPE nine Co’s SODA WATER, 


79, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 
te had the following Mineral 
Single, Double, and Treble ; 
Artificial Seltze tT, Spa, 


. Where also pint 
and Artificial Waters, viz. : Sodas, 
Kali, Rochelle, and Aé@rated Ma agnesia; 
Pyrmont, and Seidlitz ; Cheltenham, Har- 





rowgate, and Bristol Hot-well Waters, fresh from the Springs. Im- 
porters of German Sel eltzer, in Quart and Pint Bottles. 
NURKEY CARPETS—H. WATSON 


and Co. respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public, they have received a fresh Assortment of Excellent Turkey 
Carpets, in great variety of sizes, from 10 feet to 38 feet in length. 
To be sold very cheap, at their Carpet Warehouse, 35,OLD BOND 
STREET. N.B. Agents for the Sale of Axminster Carpets. All 
Orders to pz stiles ilar Designs punctually and speedily attended to. 

CARPET MANUFACTORY. 
UCK, KENT, and CUMMING, 

CARPENTER’S HALL, London Wall, and 210, Regent 
Street, beg respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, 
that their New and Elegant Patterns for the Spring tre ade, consistin 
of Royal Velvet, Cut Pile, 2russels, Venetian, Kidderminster, an 
other Carpeting, are now ready for inspection. 

L.K.and Co. hope, by selling no article but of the very best 
quality, to merit a continuance of that patronage which they have 
so long enjoyed. N.B. A large Stock of Turkey Carpets and Floor 
Cloths are constantly on Show at their Establishments. 


RAWING ROOM DINING 
ROOM MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, COTTAGE, and 
BED ROOM CH ai, of all Colours, Thirty Dozen, always ready 
for inspection; y Chairs and Sofa, Excellent Rosewood Card, 
Sofa, Loo Tables, poste Cabinets to match, Mahogany Dining Tab! les 
of all Sizes, Sideboards, Winged and other Wardrobes, Drs iwers, 
Washhand Stand Tables, French and other Bedsteads, at a saving 
of nearly one half, by applyi ing at the Real Manufactory, and eve 
article warranted for years, at WAL KINGTON’S, 214, Hig! 
Holborn, opposite South Street, B 'y Square. 


H. HART, “CABINET-MAKER and 

e UPHOLSTERER, of 856, Oxford Street (three Doors 

West of the Pantheon), and 283 and 284, Strand (exactly opposite 
Norfolk Street), begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Pub- 
lic, that on account of the vast accumulation of Stock, he is in- 
duced to offer his Goods, which are of a Superior Quality, and of 
the most Elegant Designs, at Prices considerably lower than those 
of any other respectable House in the trade. Every Article manu- 
factured on the premises by experienced Workmen, and warranted 
of the best seasoned Materials. Gronhescrma kept who will attend 
to take Orders and make Designs suitable for Cottages or Mansions 
within 100 miles of London, free of expense. Every rig bie ob of 
Solid and Portable Furniture, for Exportation. 8, The Trade 
supplied. No Charge for Packing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELEGANT CARVED COMBS FROM GENEVA 
AMES ATKINSON begs respectfully to 

e inform the Nobility and Gentry, and his Customers generally, 
whom he has been unable Iately to ‘supply with these fashionable 
Articles, that he has this day cleared from the Customs a small 
lot of the Newest Patterns and most beautifulin Fabric; and he 
Be er solicits an early inspection. 

N Also, by the same conveyance, a varied Assortment of New 
Perfumery from Paris. 

39, New Bond Street, June 18. 


NENTLEMEN’S GLEE CLUB, 
FW MANCHESTER. PREMIUMS FOR NEW GLEES 
The Committee of this Club, being desirous of encouraging the the 
composition of English Glees, hereby offer a PREMIUM of FIV 
POUNDS for the best SERIOUS GLEE, and another of aa 
amount for the best CHEERFUL GLEE, to be submitted for their 
approbation ; it being expected that such as are sent in will be 
written for the occasion, and distinctly understood that none shall 
be sent to them which have been before the public in any manner 
whatever. 
Composers b ig Candid are d to put some dis- 
tinguishing mark or motto on the Glees they transmit, and a similar 











and 





























one on a “sealed envelope, containing their name and address, 
which ee will not be opened until the Prize Glees have been 
fixed 
The | Dempostiions to be sent must be delivered to the under- 
see on or before the Ist of September, 1831. 
. E. AUBREY, Honorary ecretary to the Club, Manchester. 
FRAUDS IN PATENT PENCILS. 
S. MORDAN and CO. respectfully solicit 
the pul@cattention to the frauds which are vate practised 
upon them as regards their Pencils, and the Le for réfilling 
the same. To guard the public against impositions, the Patentees 
are induced to make the following remarks :— 
Ist. Look for the London Hall-mark on each Silver Pencil Case. 
2nd, S. Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of the 
rere 
8rd. The genuine leads in boxes have a ee belt, bearing S. M. 
and Co’s, seal. CEDAR PENCILS. 
These pencils contain the same quality of pure Cumberland 
lead as their Silver Patent Pencils. 

WARRANTED PROTECTION.—The Lock with Seven Guards 
is a most séctire and the most durable one in use. The key 
cannot be copied, nor can an impression be taken from it, neither 
can a skeleton or other ‘substitute key be made with success. ie 
key admits of infinite variety, so that duplicates are entirely pre- 


cluded, and dishonesty and curiosity equally guarded against. 
«“§. MORDAN and Co., Makers, London,” is stamped on each 


Lock. 
% * Scientific Gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 


TO MESSRS. ROWLAND AND SON, 2, HATTON GARDEN. 
ENTLEMEN—A bout 3 years ago my hair 
began to fall off in such quantities, that in a very little 

time I became nearly bald; in short it changed my appearance so 
much, that my nearest relations hardly knew me. Being one day 
with a party of friends, I was s trongly recommended to try your 
outed SAR OIL, when, after using four of the small bottles, the 
d effects began to be visible; and, from persevering in it, I have 

Sow as much hair #1 had when 4fteen years old. I shall feel 
myself much gratified, if this ee in any degree pro- 
mote the sale of your valuable Oil. You have therefore my full 
permission to make what use you may think proper of this letter, 

as I have not the slightest objection to vour making it public. | 











roducing a delicate clear soft Skin ; transforms even the most sal- 
low complexion into radiant whiteness, producing delicate White 
ripe Hands, and Arms, and impartin; a beautiful juvenile bloom 
the y renders harsh and rough skin 
beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the Face, Neck, and 
Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom ; and to the skin a pleasing 
coolness truly — hing. Sold in Half Pints at 

4s, 6d, and Pints at 8s. 6d. e: 

“A, ROWLAND & “SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN.” 











7 shire, I am, Sir, Your verre Dbedient 
March 8, 1630. Servant, +, 
HEUMATISM 3 ily —. cfecrually 
removed. Mr. CULVER L, Member of the 
of S : begs the attention of invalids, labou! mgd ng 1 
several varieties of Rheumatic, Chronic, and other nl com* 
iY his NG, MEDICATED V- ana 


ents, 
WaR ATHS, the celebrity of which renders more than thn an- 
WARM BA unnecessa ale to his SULPHUR FUMIG ATING, 
HARROGATE, and BAREGE BATHS, of such powerful efficacy 
in eradicating all cutaneous affections. Mr.C.’s Treatise on Batizi 
is published, “Price 3s. 6d, and m :f be had at the Baths, where he is 
daily in attendance—FOUNDERS’ COURT, LOTHBURY, back of 
the Bank, 








THE SPECTATOR. 





(4) 
Miscellaneous—Continued. 


HE LECTURE on the DIVINE UNITY 
and the TRINITY, bb pera the principal Arguments 

of the preceding Lectures, has been announced by the Rev. Mr. 
MADGE for to-morrow, after the Morning Service, in Essex Chapel, 





CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND, residing in a City the seat of an University 
and of Excellent Schools, is desirous of receiving TWO or THREE 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family as BOARDERS, to whose 
welfare and comfortievery attention will be given, 
Application (if by le oe roe paid) to be made to Messrs. 
Cowie and Co. Booksellers, 31, Poultry, Cheapside, London. 


LADY OF FAMILY, who has been 


accustomed to the best Society, but who is suffering at 

esent from a diminution of income, wishes to reside as COM- 

ANION with a Lady of respectability. She would have no objec- 

tion to travel. The first references may be obtained and any letter, 

Post Paid, addressed. E, F. to the care of Messrs. Saunders and 

Benning, 43, Fleet Street, will be immediately forwarded to the 
Country, anda reply given as soon as possible. 


ATRIMON Y.—A Gentleman, a 


Widower, Forty-eight Years of Age, with Independent In- 
come, very healthy, of high character and ‘dome stic habits, who in 
early life served several years in the Army, is desirous to be united 
with a Lady of the Middle Age, possessing suitable property, good 
education, and of truly religious views. The most honourable and 
conscientious secrecy will be observed, and prompt attention paid 
to any communication, considered eligible, addressed, post paid, 

0. B. A., care of the Publisher of the $ STATOR. 


7 
Q@HAKSPEARIANA—MAC BETH. 
CHORUS OF WITCHES, 
Hail! spirits, who with pow’ rs sublime, 
Appear, to spread o’er ev’ry clime, 
The worth, » supe *rlatively grand, 
Of WARR Ss Bh A apenins 30, Strand. 








SALES BY J “AUCTION. 


By Auction, BY Mr. S¢ SOTHEBY anno SON, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
On THURSDAY next, June 30th, at Twelve o’Clock, 
HE LIBRARY of CHARLES 
KELSALL, Esq. 


To be Viewed on W ica Tbh and Catalogues had at the 
Place of Sale. 





TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, DEALERS IN JUVENILE 
PUBL ICATIONS, SCHOOELMASTERS, AND OTHERS. 


OOKS, &c. by Mr. F. J. MASON, 
on the Premises, No. 10, NEWGATE STREET, on W ed 
nesday, July 6th, and following Days, by Direction of the Proprietor, 
Mr. S. Maunder, removing to No. 30, Regent Street, with a Moa Ras 
devoting his attention more exclusively to certain sublic at 
in progress. The Stock consistsof LARGE REMAINDE RS ots va- 
inable ant useful Books, in Quires, including SC HOOL and JUVE- 
NILE ORKS, and an extensive Assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books, in quire: 3, boards, and bound ; together with a quantity of 
STATIONERY; also STEREOTYPE and COPPER PLATES, 
WOODCUTS, &. &. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready on Monday, the 27th 
of June ; and may be had on the Premises, and of the Auctione er 
10, Pickett St reet, Strand. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. IV. for JULY, Price 2s, 6d. is Embellished with an En- 
aving after Pinelli, of the Evening Service to the Virgin, at 
ivoli. SONTENTS :— 
1. The Eventful Session. 13. 

2. Case of “The Royal Asso- 
ciates.” 14. 
2. Three Meetings on the 
King’s High-way, by the Au- 
thor of “‘ Scenes in Poland.” | 16. Notes on Rome, Albano, and 
Confessions of a_Tippling Tivoli. Song to the Virgin. 
Philosopher, Part II. 17. Our Early Patriots, John Pym. 
Physic and Physicians in 1831. . Charlotte Corday, Marat, and 
The Magdalen, by a Modern Duperret. 
Dramatist. 19. Precantions against the In- 
Scottish Bailad. dian Cholera, 
The Adventures of a Day. . Mrs. Siddons. 
The Bill and the Lords. . Poland and 
The Oak-Tree. System 
. Letters from Treland, by a . Journal of Literature—Drama 
** Little” Cantab. —Fine Arts—Music—Anec- 
. Notre Dame de Paris, by dotes—Literary News, &c. 
Victor Hugo. 








The Leyden Professor and 
the Living Mummy. 

The Genius and Poetry of 
the Nose. 

. Adieu to Scotland, 


the Family 


S PSN ee ¢ 
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Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ondon : 
| He METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, No. Ill. FOR JULY ; 
Rites by THOMAS CAMPBEL L, a 
ithor of ** The Pleasures of Ho’ 
Will 7. ge on THU RSDAY 
ConTENTS : 
1. A New Poem on Poland, by| 8. The New Association for the 
Mr. Campbell, Encouragement of Literature. 
2. Retrospect of Literature, No.| 9, A Captivity among the Rock- 
Il. by James Montgomery, ites, by an Officer. 
Esq. 10. The Decline of the Stage. 
3. The Pacha of many Tales, No.| 11. Paganini. 
II. by the Author of ‘* The . Dialogues of the Deck—Jack 
King’s Own.” the Giant, by the Author of 
4. State of Parties in Dublin, by “ Tales of the Tar.”’ 
the Author of ‘Sketches of . The Graces in Ireland, 
the Irish Bar.’’ Epistle in Verse to the Ou- 
3, Christopher North and Reform. rang-Outan, 
6. The Life of aSailor, No IL— . Epsom Backes Sketch from 
Anecdotes of Lord Byron. 
7. Memorials of our College, 
No. I, few Passages in 
the early Life of William 
Mortimer. 





"next. 


ife 
. Narrative 3? Recent Events 
in Poland, No. Il. (derived 
from Authority. ) 
17. Reform—its Opponents, 
18. Summer. 
With Original Articles by Distinguished Writers on the Drama, 
usic, and the Fine Arts, &c.; Reviews of New Publications ; 
and a great variety of Useful Information. 
Published by Cochrane and Pickersgill, 11, 





Waterloo Place, 
*,,* Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks of 


e Khoads. 
A few Copies of Nos. I. and II. may still be had on early application. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE, No. 753, 
for Saturday, June 25th, contains a paper of extraordinary 
Novelty and value, being an Account of Burleigh Manuscripts at 
Hatfield House, hitherto 1 a the most cu- 
rious and important Historical Facts, of some of which the parti- 
culars are stated. It also contains (besides the usual Reviews) 
Criticisms, Reports of L’ iterature, the Arts, and Scientific Proceed- 
ings, Original oetry, by L.E.L. & —The three preceding Nos. 
of the Gazette, which, with the No. now announced, form the pub- 
lication for June, and conclude the first Half-Year of 1831, have, 
among other articles of general interest, presented a full exposi- 
tion of the doctrines maintained by the celebrated Rammohun Roy ; 
the earliest and most ample details of the Landers’ Voyage down 
the Niger ; the Voice of Humanity enforcing the claims of Animals 
to Human Mercy, and showing the Evils attendant upon the 
Administration of our Criminal Laws; a Review, with copious Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Alcock’s Travels in Russia, Turkey, Persia, &c. (a 
work for private distribution only); the Progress and Pathology of 
‘the Cholera Morbus, from eminent foreign authorities. So much 
pt in information, on subjects of great popular concernment, 
in four weeks only, besides ample Notices of all New Works 
‘ublished within the time, of the Drama, of Exhibitions, of Learned 
dies, and of Improvements and Discoveries in Sci jence, as well 
as sane ae Varieties, Sketches, Poetry, &c. &c. serve to evince the 
unremitted activity with which this Journal continues to fulfil its 
pledges to the Public. 
London: Published ev ery Saturday Morning, by W. A. Scripps, 
7.W ellington Street, Strand, and 7, South Molton Street, Price 
Bd. ; or stamped, for country circulation by post, 1s, 











(5) 
Periodical Literature—Continued. 


HE LONDON. "ME DICAL GAZETTE 
of this Day contains a full account of the Symptoms and 
Treatment of CHOLERA, from numerous Original Documents, by 
Practitioners in India and in the North of Europe. Al oe a Paper, 
by Dr. Prout, on Animal Chemistry—a Chemical Lecture, by Dr. 
Elliotson, on Hay Fever—Notices of Recent Publications ‘Hospital 
Reports, 
Published ev ery Saturday wt ag by Longman and Co., 
Price 8a 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
EW ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRA. 


TIONS. By W. SWAINSON, Esq. F.R.S. & 
The first Sixteen Numbers may now be nad of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Baldwin : ni neon a Paternoster Row; and also of Mr. 
vell, 77, Oxford Street. 
The _The 17th and 18th an be e published on the Ist of / August next. 


Lae a few | Days will ‘be Published, in C PF "post BvO. 
Ss" 


> E f 0 ie 
Or, THE SOLDIER OF pam NE 
Tale of Real Life. 

“ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together; 
our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not, and our 
crimes would despair, a they were not cherished by our virtues.”’ 

y OLIVER MOORE, 
London : Printed for Coc alin ane and Picke rsgill, 11, Waterloo Place, 
NT FOR YOUTH. 
Ise TO THE LIBRARY OF 
UL K DGE ILLUSTRATED 
sa Published, in Foolscap 8vo. Iustrated with numerous fine 
engravings, and beautifully Printed, Price 5s. canvas hds. 
“DISt ‘OURSE ON THE OBJE ee 
ADVANTAGES, AND PLEASURES OF SCIENCE 

London: Published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row. 


AN ENGAGING PRESEN 
NAR 





THE PRE 





On the ” June was — o c ime IV, of the 
ISTORY of OTLAND. 
By P. F. TYTLER, Esq, F. = : F.S.A,, &e 

Including x the Reigns of Jame e3 aE James III., and ‘part of the 
Reign of James IV. 3 and containing some new and original docu- 

ments illustrative of this obscure portion of Scottish History. 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co., 
London ; ofwhom may be had, Vols. I. IL. and IIL, 8vo. each 12s,; 


also, 
The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By R. CHAM- 


BERS. New Edition. 
** Not only the most amusing, but the most useful companion for 
the Northern Tourist.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
MONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
This Day 16 Published, in one very thick Volume, 8yvo. with 
numerous illustrative Woodcuts, One Guinea, 
ONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. A New Edition. With the Genera, as 
Established by TE = ott SAS SELBY, VIGORS, and other Emi- 
nent Naturalists, AN OF STU DY, the Use of Systems, a 
numerous Or’ al > rvations. By JAS. RE NNIE, A.M. A.L.S 
Professor of Natural History, King’s College, London, Author 
of “ Insect Architecture,” ‘ Insect Transformations »? &c, 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co, 65, St. Paul’s C hurchy: ard: 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SELF-TEACHING, 
Just Published, in whey Price 12s. a Duel roe thoroughly 
sed and correct 

GUIDE to ‘th 1e F RENCH LANGUAGE, 

especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
ments of that xatignage w ae a assistance of a Teacher. 

By J. E BRETHON. 
London: "Piiniea for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Also, in 8vo. Price 88. canvas boards, 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above work; by means of 
which any person of a mature understanding may acquire the ele- 
ments of the French Language practically, as surely as if a pro- 
fessed teacher was sitting by his side, and with a very sperficial 
knowledge of it, may tes ach it to others. Directions are given in the 
Key to Parents not accustomed to teach languages, who wish to 
instruct their children with the assistance of this book, how they 
must proceed. 


WORKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATIOM, 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Londoa. 
HE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By JAMES MIL bs ta Third Edition, corrected. In 6 
vols. 8vo. Price 3l. 12s. 

ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the 
Same. Third Edifion, in Svo, 8s. boards. 

An ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 
ae: | MIND. Bythe Same. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 16s. boards. 

HISTORY of ENGLAN), from the FIRST 
INVASION of the ROMANS. By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. The 
Third Edit'on, in Fourteen Volumes, 8vo. Price 12s. each Vol. bds. 

e The same work in 8 vols, 4to. Price 1. 15s. each vol. 

** Dr. Lingard has made good use of his materials, and may 
fairly challenge comp.rison vith the well-known account of the 
plague at Athe ns by Thucydides.”’— Edinburgh Review, March 1831. 

The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the Rey. J. B.S. CARWITHEN. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 26s. bds. 

The COMPL ETE GRAZIER; or, Farmers’ and 
Landowners’ Complete Guide. By a Lincolnshire Grazier, Fifth 
Edition, 8vo. with numerous Cuts, Price ve boards. 

The HORSE; with a Treatise on D UGHT, and a Copious 
Index. Illustrated and embellished with os than 100 engravings 
on wood. Ina handsome 8vo. volume. Price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth 
and letter 

*,* This volume contains every thing relating to the Natural 
History and Economy of the Horse—viz. Its general History ; va- 
rious Breeds; External and Internal Structure ; Principles of 
Breeding ; General Management ; and the Medicines used in Ve- 
terinary Practice, &c. 

The HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time. By Sb CRABB, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. boar 

ENGLISH § YNONYMES EXPLAINED. By the 
Same. Fifth Edition, 8vo. Price 21s. boards, 

A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, posties- 
larly adapted for self-instruction. By J. J. P. LE BRETHON 
8vo, Fourth Sa Price 12s. canvas boards. A Key -y ‘the Ey 
ercises, Pric 

NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACOPZEIAS 
of London, Edinburgh, Dubin, and Paris. By JAMES RENNIE, 
Second Edition, 8vo. Price 12s. boards, 

PETERSDORFF’S PRACTICAL and ELE- 
MENTARY ABRIDGMENT of LAW CASES, Complete in 15 
vols, royal 8yo. Price 31s. 6d. each volume. 

NOTITIA HISTORICA; containing Tables, Ca- 
lendars, and Miscellaneous Information, for the Use of Historians, 
Antiquaries, and the Legal Profession. By NICHOLAS HARRIS 
NICHOLAS, Esq. F.S.A. Barrister at Law. In 8vo. 12s. boards. 

LETTERS to a FRIEN! on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of the Christian Religion Ry OLINTHUS 
GREGORY, LL.D. In 2 vols. small 8vo. the Fifth Edition, with 
numerous Additions and Improvements. Price 14s. boards. 

The HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Times 
to its Final Subjection to Rome. Published under the Superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledye, 
Complete, with a Chronological Table and Index, in a very closely 
printed 8vo, vol. Price 5s. bound in cloth. 

An ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of A ea 
with a General Index. By JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D. F.R.S. In 
8 vols. 8vo. A new Edition, Price 2/. 6s. boa rds. 

MORNING COMM UNINGS with GOD; or, Devo- 
tional Meditations for every Day of the Year. Translated from 
the original German of Christian Christopher Sturm. —By WIL- 
LIAM JOHNSTONE, A.M. _ In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 16s. boards. 

CON’ tEMPLATIONS on the SUFFERINGS of 
JESUS CHRIST; in a Series of Devotional Exercises, with an Ex- 
a rae Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative,—By the Same. 

’rinted uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir aud a Portrait 
of Sturm. Price 9s, boards. 
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a few Days will be P Published, Post 6v 
ATES AND DISTANCES: 
showing what may be done in a TOUR of SIXTEEN 
MONTHS through various Parts of Europe; as performed in the 
Years 1629 and 1830. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, S with Notes by the Editor, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Stowel, Sir James Mackintosh, &c. with several Original 


Portraits. 5 vols. 8 
“LIFE of JOHNSON, 





8vo. 
OSWE LL’S 
w Edition, age ay Lt ag Mrs. plozz 
TOUR to the HEBRIDES, TOUR in WALES 
By the Right Honourable JOHN WILSON ‘CROKER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ BOOKS. JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


OSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON, 


Edited by Mr. es 7 5 vols. 8vo., 3, 
I 


ANNALS of THE STAGE, and HISTORY of 
ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY, by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. 
3 vols, post 8vo., 31s. 6d. Il. 

ESSAYS and ORATIONS, by Sir HENRY HAL- 

RD. oy 8vo., 6s, 6d, 


STATE "PAPERS, 
Published under the Authority of his Majesty’s Commission, 
1. I. 4to. a a the EIGHTH. 3l, 3s. 





A YEAR IN SPAIN,bya ‘Young American. 2 vols. 
I 


ost Bvo. 16s. 
Vv 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS, Vols. V. 


and VI., now 
first colle cted. Small &vo, 9s. 


Just ‘Published, in one vol. 8vo. Price 14s, bound in canvas, 
HE HISTORY OF POLAND, 
From the EAR ee mb? PERIOD to the PRESENT TIMES, 

By JAMES FL ESQ. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With a NARRAT V i of the RE CENT EVENTS, ‘obtained from 
a Patriot Polish Nobleman. 

Illustrated by Portraits of KOSCIUSKO and the President of the 
National Government (Prince CAARTORYSK1), and an accurate 
Map of Poland, including its ancient boundaries. 

Printed for Cochrane and Pickersgili, 11, Waterloo Place. 

nt * Proot Impressions of the Portraits may be had ofall Printe 

sellers. 








ZOOLOGICAL Patera ik wee 

This Day, Elegantly Printed, in 1 vol. mo. Price 

cpa 3 LEDGE FOR THE. PEOPLE: 
4 THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. ZOOLOGI- 
CAL SE Ri eS: including og upeds, Birds, Amphibia, wishes, 
Worms, and Insects. By JOUN TIMBS, Editor of ** Laconics,” 
** Arcana of Science,”’ &c. Also—Part 1X. (INSECTS) of the above 
Work, completing the Zoological Series, Price 1s. 

“We strongly recommend the Work to every parent, tutor, 
governess,”” &c.—Edinburgh Observer. 

Printed for Sampson Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit Street ; Hurst, 
Chance, and Co, St. Paul’s Churel hyard ; ani C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 7s. 
UMMER AND WINTER HOURS. 
By HENRY GLASFORD BELL. 

**Some brief but delightful snatches of poetry ; feelings, the 
tender and the dreaming, which may grow more wise in after 
years, but not more beautiful; thoughts, or rather imaginations, 
for they areas yet wingedand wild; fancies, some sad, some playfu! ; 
little touches of nature which show the writer has wandered through 
the greenwood with a poet’s eye ;—such, flowing im most musical 
verse, are the pe ah of this s ight volume, which is full of 

"he fragrance of summer, 
Though : summer is gone.’ ’”’—Literary Gazette. 
__London: Hu Hurst, Chance, and Co,, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


~ LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIV=s OF THE, PLAYERS, 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 2 vols. 
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